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Talk to Continental’s passengers and you'll That’s a promise. 


see what we mean. For reservations and information, 
They'll tell you about the great service that made call your travel agent or Continental Airlines. 


ourreputation. 
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We really move our tail for you. 
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The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 


Average of all monthly passenger complaints per every 100,000 enplanements are filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board Office of Consumer Affairs. 


BIRTH OF 
A MAGAZINE 


First of all, I'd like to thank all of you who have shown 
such faith and confidence in our new publication. Thank 
you. Everyday our mail bags seem to grow heavier as 
more and more persons across the country pick up their 
copies of S/S and send in subscriptions and letters. We 
will do everything we can to continue to merit your trust. 

As we stated in our first editorial, our policy of 
first-hand interviews is paying off and we are getting 
known around town for the forthright manner in which 
we handle our stories. There is a great deal of satisfaction 
in this for us. In a world so full of misrepresentation and 
pure falsification, it is gratifying to know that a large 
segment of the people still recognize and appreciate 
simple truths. No doubt there will continue to be a market 
for slanderous and misleading tales which find their way 
into print everyday around the world. But, it is 
encouraging to know there exists a market for the truth. 

On page 11, we have reprinted our first fan letter. This 
may not seem like much to those who have never sat and 
waited through the long days from printing to distribution 
to sales and then-finally to the incoming mail. Somehow, 
there is a seemingly endless period which must elapse 
before the mailman begins to carry in those precious 
bundles. And then, there is that great moment when you 
sit and slowly open the first letter. What will it be? Will 
the S/S reader take you to task for some overlooked error 
or omission? Will there be a great furor raised about some 
typo which got past everyone in the house? But, there it 
is and you must face it... you must open that thing and 
find out what the world really thinks of you. 

There is just no getting away from it. If there is a 
certain magic in honesty, there is also a certain power. 
But, the greatest power of all is wielded by the readers. . . 
always. By their word, or lack of it, a publication either 
grows and prospers or simply fades away. 

From the quantity and quality of response we have 
been receiving, it looks as though we will be here for a 
while. That first fan letter from Nancy Powers of Taylor, 
Michigan, seemed to set the tempo and style for many 
more which have been coming in at a regular pace. Long 
before we hit the stands, we had decided to award a free 
subscription to the first letter which came in. Miss 
Powers will receive, with our thanks, a year's 
subscription beginning with this issue. 

Please keep the cards and letters coming. Only by 
hearing from our readers can we know where, and if, we 
are hitting the mark. In this issue, we are starting a 
series by Brad Wilson on the fundamentals of golf. If you 


would be interested in similar articles on tennis or skiing, 
please let us know and we will try to oblige. We believe 
these can be entertaining and instructive. If your game 
improves a little as a result, then that’s all the better. 

In our next issue, we will have an in-depth story on 
hang-gliding featuring one of the most knowledgeable 
celebrities on this subject, Mickey Dolenz. He has been in 
on hang-gliding from the ground floor and has formed 
some interesting conclusions regarding what sort of 
safety regulations and legislation should be applied. 
Besides being acutely aware of the field, he is also one of 
the best flyers around and so he speaks with much 
in-flight authority. 

While we're up there in the clouds, we will also take a 
close look at Bo Svenson. He is one of the strongest young 
men to come on the scene in a long time. In his new 
release “The Great Waldo Pepper” with Robert Redford 
Bo does much of his own stunt work, including some 
wing-walking on top of an ancient bi-plane. This town 
hasn’t seen this sort of performance from its stars in a 
very long time. Bo is in excellent physical condition, and 
he has to be to do this sort of thing. For relaxation, he 
plays ice-hockey with some of the gang from the L.A. 
Kings. 

All in all, it promises to be an excellent issue. 

Now with your kind permission, we will do what all 
good editors should do. Step quietly aside, so that you 
may enjoy what we have tried to do for you in this issue. 

Thank you 
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BOB J. SHULTZ 


EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


COMING YOUR WAY! 


A number of additional sections where you, the 
reader, can let yourself be heard, and find out where it’s happening... 


STARS in SPORTS CALENDAR: 


where your favorite celebrities are engaging 
in their favorite sports— where to see them. 


STARS in SPORTS NEWS: 


fast closing items on the activities of our stars. 


STARS in SPORTS LETTERS: 


your chance to question the stars . . . sound 
them out, chew them out. 


THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


Shown below are the names of a number of well 
known personalities and the sports with which they 
are particularly involved. 

Please mark the appropriate names in the order of 


address shown. We will make every effort to include 
these persons in the earliest possible issue. 

Naturally, those stars with the highest number of 
votes will get earlier attention. So, vote for your 


your preference, tear out the sheet and return to the 


Merv Griffin . . . Tennis 

Glen Campbell . . . Golf 

Lloyd Bridges . . . Diving/Skiing 
Johnny Mathis . . . Basketball 
Cliff Robertson . . . Ballooning 
Jackie Gleason . . . Shooting Pool 
Mickey Dolenz . . . Hang Gliding 
Ali McGraw . . . Tennis 

Liz Montgomery . . . Touch Football 
Clint Walker . . . Golf 

Clint Eastwood . . . Tennis 

Pat Boone . . . Basketball 

Wayne Newton... Riding 

Ron Ely ... Track 

Efram Zimbalist . . . Tennis 

Rod Steiger . . . Tennis 

Edy Williams . . . Water Ballet 
Lee Marvin . . . Skiing 

Clint Walker . . . Hunting/Skiing 


Andy Williams... Skiing 

James Caan... Rodeo Riding 
Dina Merrill . . . Skiing 

Rich Little . . . Ice Skating/Skiing 
Susan Oliver .. . Flying 

Eddie Fisher . . . Skiing 

Jimmy Stewart... Golf 

Dan Rowan .. . Tennis/Golf 

Liza Minelli . . . Skiing 

Bruce Dern... Track 

Woody Strode . . . Olympics 
Buster Crabbe . . . Swimming 
Johnny Weissmuller . . . Swimming 
Paul Newman .. . Racing/ Tennis 
James Franciscus . . . Tennis 

Van Williams . . . Motorcycles 
Glen Ford . . . Riding 

Gary Crosby .. . Tennis 

Mary Ann Mobley .. . Swimming 


favorites and watch for them in our pages. 


Hugh O’Brien .. . Tennis 
Dean Martin . . . Golf 

Dennis Weaver . . . Decathlon 
Mike Henry . . . Football 
Jean Simmons. . . Tennis 
Clete Roberts . . . Flying 
Burt Lancaster . . . Aerial 
Sterling Hayden . . . Sailing 
Bing Crosby . . . Golf 

Andy Williams . . . Golf 
Peter O’Toole . . . Skiing 

Jill St. John . . . Skiing 

Ahna Capri. . . Waterskiing 
Gene LaBelle . . . Motorcycles 
Robert Goulet . . . Skiing 
Dick Martin . . . Golf 
Claudine Longet . . . Skiing 
Desi Arnaz, Jr... . Golf 
Forrest Tucker . . . Golf 
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JOECAMPANELLA: = = S 
a DIAMOND — & 
IS A BOY'S BEST FRIEND 


“One reason I have always loved baseball so much is that it 
has been not merely ‘the great national game,’ but really a part 
of the whole weather of our lives, of the thing that is our own, 
of the whole fabric, the million memories of America... Is 
there anything that can tell more about an American summer 
than say, the smell of the wooden bleachers in a small town 
baseball park, that resinous, sultry and exciting smell of old 


dry wood?” 


Thomas Wolfe on the sport that 


became the “Great American Pastime’ 


By Richard Smedley 


ASEBALL TIME IN AMERICA and that certain fine 

horsehide-clad madness seems to claim the minds and 

souls of young and old alike. There is a sudden 
upsurge of dying and direly ill grandmothers...a sudden 
urgent personal need to be absent from the job. There is, all 
about us, the smell of locker rooms, leather mitts, neat’s foot 
oil, and hardwood bats. There is a feeling that this may be 
the very last time we will get to see the favorite team in its 
very last chance to win fame and glory everlasting. 

Well, Joseph Campanella has something in common with 
you and me~—aside from being a father—which some of us are, 
and a famous actor—which few of us are. He shares with you 
and me, indeed with all America, the love of the game of 
baseball. 

Campanella was born of an Italian family in the city of New 
York, where he learned at an early age to play stickball in the 
vacant lot on his block. He recalls his early years with the 
neighborhood adaptation of baseball. 

“It was pretty darned tough to keep your spot on the lot in 
those days. There were always bigger kids who came along to 
take your place, and they in turn, lost their place to someone 
bigger, and so it went on and on. Those lots were filled with 
everything from rocks to wrecked cars, so the playing 
conditions were just terrible. It was a terrible way to learn to 
play baseball; if you were no good you didn’t get to play 
because the other kids wouldn’t let you. I was lucky because I 
was pretty good.” 

Joe’s father was an Italian immigrant who worked as a 
musician, and who, as Joe puts it, “was a self-educated man.” 

“He settled more problems with people than anybody I will 
ever meet. His idea was to develop everything you had to its 
fullest, for only then could anything be satisfying to you. 
There’s no sense in being mediocre at anything really. If you 
haven’t got time for it then that’s different, but what you have 
time for '..do it fully. If you are going to read, read it all, 


don’t just read the summary or settle for someone else telling 
you about it. Also, if you are going to do something, don’t be 
ashamed of it. If you are going to watch television, don’t be 
ashamed of it. I have people come up to me all the time and 
say, ‘I know who you are,’ and then tell me that they don’t 
watch television. Some of them ask me for my autograph but 
preface it by saying that it is for their nephew or something 
like that. Nobody should ever be ashamed of things like that.” 

After graduating with a Bachelor of Arts Degree in English 
at Manhattan College, Campanella went on to Columbia 
University to work on his Masters in Dramatic Arts, while 
working as a cartoonist. When World War II broke out, he 
enlisted and spent four years in the Navy. Arriving back in the 
States after the war, Joe spent the next few years in 
Pennsylvania as a sports announcer when the “Voice of 
America” offered him a job in New York directing foreign 
language broadcasts. Being of Italian heritage, Joe spoke 
Italian before he spoke English. 

His next enlistment was with Lee Strasberg for five years, 
studying acting. After passing a few seasons in summer stock 
and doing off-Broadway plays, Campanella began to get small 
parts in television during the Golden Years of Television. Then 
came a leading feature role in Garson Kanin’s “A Gift of 
Time” in 1962, for which he was nominated for a Tony Award 
as Best Supporting Actor on Broadway. Then Campanella 
starred opposite Judy Holliday in her final Broadway 
appearance. The show was called “Hot Spot,” and it was to 
prove to be one of the most important shows of Joe’s life. In 
the show was a tremendously talented singer, dancer, actress 
named Jill Bartholomew, who married Joe in 1964, and 
presented him with his first son Philip in 1965. 


ACTING IS IMPORTANT, BUT MY FAMILY COMES FIRST 


The following year of freelancing brought a new career to 
Campanella, that of a narrator for such prize-winning shows as 


Photo by Richard Smedley 


Theodore White’s “China: The Roots of Madness,” the first 
incisive documentary on Red China which was repeated, 
revised and re-aired during the recent detente with China, and 
“The Making of a President 1968,” then for three years, his 
was the voice for the “National Geographic” series and many 
other specials and documentaries. In four years, these 
documentaries won a total of 16 Emmys. 

Meanwhile, Universal Studios offered Campanella the role 
of Brian Darell in the television movie “The Whole World is 
Watching,” co-starring Burl Ives and James Farrantino, which 
led to the successful series ‘The Bold Ones.” During this time, 
Joe guest-starred on popular TV series: such as ‘Marcus 
Welby,” “Medical Center,” “Ironside” and many more, and 
television movies such as “A Clear and Present Danger,” pilot 
for “The Senator” series, and “Owen Marshall, Counselor at 
Law,” pilot for the successful series of the same name. 

By the time the Campanella ranks swelled to five, they 
moved to the West Coast in 1967 in search of a solid home 
base, and settled in Toluca Lake, California, where in 
December, 1969, Jill presented Joe with his fourth son, 
Dominic. Now they number seven. 

Most career people who take frequent trips because of 
business demands, prefer to leave their families at home: Such 
is not the case with the captain of the Campanella team. 

“Wherever I go, I try to make it part of the deal that they 
go with me. In fact, I have even taken a cut in one week’s 
salary if the production company will give me the expense 
money to take care of my family on the trip. After all, have 
you ever gone to a travel agent and booked seven round trip 
tickets to anywhere? It can get pretty expensive, I can tell 
you,” says Campanella, the bread winner. 

The Campanella children are all bright perceptive children 
who share their parents’ good looks. “I’m very proud of 
them,” he says, a broad smile on his face. “I must say they are 
great. 

“Last year, school year that is, my children missed about 
one month of school each, due to my traveling. I took them to 
New York when I was doing a play there, and then again to 
Canada for ‘A Child Under a Leaf,’ (that’s the film I did with 
Dyan Cannon), and yet, they each came in at the top of their 
class. I think that’s pretty good, but education has always been 
important to me. 

“T’ve found a whole new way of life with kids. I was a 
bachelor until 1964, which was quite a long time. I, like most 
men, never really thought of having children until I met Jill. I 
always thought that I would marry late in life, but now my life 
revolves around my children. It used to be that acting was the 
most important thing in my life. Now, I find that it is still 
important, but only as it is related to my children. Acting is 
important only because it is what I do for a living. Believe me, 
if I couldn’t make a living for my children, and a good living, I 
would do something else. I would still be an actor in a 
community theatre or something, because I have to do that. 
But I would certainly give it up tomorrow as a profession if I 
had to.” 

Like most successful men, Campanella holds a healthy 
respect for those who have succeeded, in his own field as well 
as in the great American pastime of baseball. 

“I think baseball is the greatest game ever conceived. Look 
at Hank Aaron. I think what he has done is great. I really do. 
Nobody can take away what Babe Ruth did, the fact that he 
did it when he did it is still an incredible thing. I think that 


Aaron’s catching and fielding and the consistency with which 
he plays is probably the most incredible thing about him. Of 
course, not being in New York, or Hollywood, or in a major 
media capital, he has not received the publicity that he should 
have—until he broke Ruth’s record. I think he deserves all that 
comes to him, because he is a man with a fine character and 
just one heck of a nice guy. 

“Look at Aaron. He’s six-feet tall and weighs one-hundred- 
and-eighty-five pounds, which is a good build,” says Campa- 
nella. “He doesn’t have to be eight-feet tall as he would in 
basketball, where traditionally the big men have always been 
the high scorers. The good little man there is the exception, 
and a rare one at that. And when I say “little” man, I’m 
talking about a guy who’s probably six-feet-two or three and 
just looks small compared to the guys that are seven-feet tall. 
But you see, baseball depends on developing the particular 
skills you possess, your own talent, and you can play it in your 
own league forever. Hank Aaron is forty now and he is still 
playing in the Majors because he hasn’t dissipated himself; and 
has led a good life. Babe Ruth dissipated himself—and he was 
great in spite of it—but that is very rare in the world of sports. 
Who knows how long Babe Ruth could have lasted if he had 
taken care of himself? He might not have been the same 
freewheeling character, but he might have lasted longer. God, 
he was a fantastic athelete. He was six-foot-two, weighed 
two-hundred-and-twenty-five pounds, had no muscles to speak 
of, and would do anything for kids. He would stay out all 
night drinking, then go to a children’s hospital from morning 
until noon, then make a game where he would knock them out 
of the park. You know most people don’t realize that Ruth 
was also a great fielder. His big claim was that he never threw 
to the wrong base. Hank Aaron is even a better fielder than 
Ruth was and that is a breath of fresh air in these days of 
flash-in-the-pan athletes and overnight stars.” 


BASEBALL IS FOR SHARING 


“I used to play golf,” continues Campanella, “but I found’ 


that it took a lot of time. Time that I wanted to spend on my 
children; and my children couldn’t share that time, so I gave it 
up. I was doing pretty good at it in my second year. I had 
gotten into the low eighties, but I felt the children were more 


A CITY OF HOPE CHARITY 
game (top) brought together 
Campanella, Richard Round- 
tree, Meadowlark Lemmon, 
Peter Brown and Ed Ames. 
Above and to the left, Campa- 
nella stretches a line drive into 
a home run while sporting his 
Toluca Lake Little League 
T-shirt. 


important. Now all my free time is taken up with activities 
that I can share with my children. I manage a Little League 
baseball team and sponsor another one. I find that working 
out with those kids keeps me in pretty good shape. I think it’s 
important to be in shape as an actor. The ability to use your 
body is all important, and the fatigue of standing around 
waiting to be called is extremely tiring. It’s like working in a ` 
firehouse—when the bell rings, you have to be ready to go and 
look good in the meantime. It’s a lot easier to look decrepit if 
you are in good shape than it is to try to look good if you are 
decrepit. I think that being in good shape will lengthen my life 
and my career. Being an actor avails you the time to keep in 
shape, and if you don’t use the time for that, you can get into 
trouble, physically and morally, as well as socially and 
mentally. 

“I think sports teaches my children a way of using their 
bodies that can be so satisfying as to affect their mental 
attitude,” says Campanella. I don’t want it to teach them 
competition because that’s naturally built into them anyway. 
In the Little League team I coach, we don’t have that ‘victory 
syndrome’ which some try to teach children. Before each 
game, I tell them that win or lose I love them just the same, 
and the important thing is to play the game in a way that will 
make you proud—just enjoy the game for what it is...a 
game. It’s built into these kids to want to win. Even when 
playing cowboys and indians, most want to be the cowboy so 
they can win. It’s important for kids to have unstructured 
sports like riding bikes, running, and jumping the way all kids 
do. But playing baseball with one adult supervising teaches 
them responsibility to others and teamwork. That’s terribly 
important to them when they are growing up.” 


IN BASEBALL, YOU CAN DO YOUR OWN THING 


While Campanella feels that all sports have something to 
offer, his preference is definitely baseball because a player can 
pick his own specialty. 

“In the Little League,” Campanella continues, “every kid 
who shows up makes a team and plays and hopefully learns 
the rules of good sportsmanship. They learn to be tolerant of 
other kids who, at this point, aren’t as good as they are, and 
understand that the same kid may be better than they are next 
year. I had a boy last year that wasn’t good at fielding. He just 
had two left feet, but he was a slugger, and as long as he could 
get to the plate with a bat in his hand, he was dynamite. Now, 
he knew that fielding wasn’t his long suite, so he worked 
harder than the rest did, and as a result this year he is one of 
the better players on the team. You see, he utilized his talent 
and made it work for him. I can’t tell you what a thrill it is to 
help a kid develop a skill like that and become a good ball 
player,” Campanella looks thoughtful then continues, “and 
hopefully a good man.” 

“I coached a basketball team for a year and I think it’s a 
very hard thing to do, because all kids are dribblers, and 
shooters, and runners. Therefore, you have to help them 
develop all those skills; whereas in baseball, you have to develop 


only one of those skills to be good. It helps if you are good in 
all of them, but, it isn’t necessary. There have been some 
pretty slow guys who have made the Hall of Fame, and made a 
pretty good living. 

“The object is not to teach children simply to make a 
living. That’s not the objective at all, not in sports,’ Joe 
continues. “The objective is to use your body. There’s nothing 
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like just plain running sometimes to get the steam up and the 
heart beating. It’s tremendously satisfying. That’s why 
sometimes I envy my brother Phil, who still lives in New York. 
Phil was a tremendous athlete, but unfortunately, he was a 
victim of World War II. He had been offered scholarships to 
some fourteen colleges, then WWII broke out and Phil spent 
six years in the service. That was the end of football for him. 
When he got out, Phil wanted to do something with his hands, 
so, he became a plumber, and a good one! I can tell you that 
when he comes home from a hard day’s work to his family, 
TV, and a big meal, he looks and feels the picture of good 
health. He’s a tremendously dignified human being. He has 
that marvelous quality that comes from physical labor, which 
is much more satisfying than brain work; the body is tired, but 
you feel fulfilled. In a way, I suppose it’s like making 
love—that feeling of satisfaction. I envy Phil that, and the only 
way I get that feeling is when I do a show that’s very rough or 
when I participate in sports. I know that my body is better for 
it. 

“I love all sports, but let’s face it, if you are going to bea 
track man, you have got to be fast; if you are going to be a 
field man, you have to be strong. You never see a 
three-hundred-pound pole vaulter, nor do you see a one- 
hundred-ten pound man in the pole vault, he’s too small. In 
pro football, you are dead if you’re not a big man. In most all 
sports it’s a definite advantage if you are a big man. In baseball 
however, there is no great advantage in being big. That’s one of 
the reasons that I think baseball is a great sport, and it will 
never die in spite of what some journalists say! It has always 
been an exciting, intellectual stimulus to me. There are a great 
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number of people who care about baseball, but are fogged in 
by the people who care about other sports. Let’s face it! We 
have more leisure time now than ever before in the history of 
the world. There are more people who, because of TV, care 
about all sorts of sports, and baseball is but just one of them. 
But, baseball is here to stay.” 


“... Flynn let drive a single, to the wonderment of all, 
And Blake, the much despis-ed, tore the cover off the ball; 


And when the dust had lifted, and the men saw what had occurred, 


There was Johnnie safe at second and Flynn a-hugging third. 


Then from 5,000 throats and more there rose a lusty yell; 
It rumbled through the valley, it rattled in the dell; 
It knocked upon the mountain and recoiled upon the flat; 
For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat...” 
Excerpts from ‘‘Casey at the Bat” 
Ernest Lawrence Thayer 


JOE 
CAMPANELLA'S 
NOSE AND HOW 
i GOP TARA 


Joe was standing facing the sun when 
one of the boys threw a high fly ball. 
Fading back to make the catch, he 
temporarily lost the ball in the after- 
noon sun and the next thing I knew— 
there was Joe holding his nose with 
blood running between his fingers. We 
laid him on the bleachers with a towel 


behind his neck and an icepack on his 
nose, which was still bleeding profusely. 


After about 15 minutes of this it 
became evident that the situation was 
not getting any better, so he was taken 
to the hospital where they x-rayed the 
then swollen nose and declared it to be 
broken. 

When next I saw Joe—about two 
days later—his nose was swollen almost 
twice its size and both eyes were 
blackened. 

The doctors said that it would heal 
with no perceptible difference in looks 
and Joe, being the good sport that he is, 
laughed it off as one of the hazards of 
being a Little League baseball coach. 

Seems like Joe is a man who loves 
baseball and children...even to the 
point of shedding a little blood for them 


pote —R. Smedley o 
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JACK LEMMON 


Because the June 1974 issue of 
STARS IN SPORTS had not reached 
the newsstands on April 2, almost none 
of the 100-plus reporters and magazine 
writers fully understood Jack Lemmc 
when he spoke to them backstage after 
the Academy Awards. 

In £ first issue, Jack Lemmon 
talked at length about his golf game, 
referring to himself humorously as “The 
Human Hinge,” a tribute to his so-called 
perfect golf swing. 

Lemmon stood amid the mass of 
press at the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, 
proud and happy as he clutched the 
gold-plated Oscar. Only moments 
before, when he was named Best / 
of 1973 for his performance in 
the Tiger,” he became the only man in 
history to win Academy awards in both 
the best actor and best supporting actor 
categori “Mr. Roberts,” 1957). 

s very, very sweet,” Lemmon told 

. “You know something? In the 

car on the way down here I was 

thinking, ‘What am I going to say when 

I don’t get it again?’ Before I always 

said, ‘Well, I hope I get another chance 

to lose. It’s better than not being 

nominated.’ Having been nominated 

three times before in this category and 
not getting it makes it all the sweeter. 

“If I had had time on the 
would have said further that it’s e 
tremely difficult to pick a best perfo 
mance unle you have five 4 
playing the same part. Therefore, I fe 
that the nomination itself is an equal 
honor and I have the utmost respect for 
my fellow nominees, for their perfor- 
mances, and I alwe will be proud of 
the company I kept. 

Lemmon then turned toward S 
writer Charles Parker, who had authored 

“I really didn’t 

s going to win. I don’t know 

who I thought was going to win, but I 

didn’t think it was going to be the old 
Human Hinge.” 

Most members of the press present 
laughed politely, but from the expres- 
sions on their faces it was obvious they 
didn’t know what the actor meant. 


Hi, super new publication. How 
delightful it was to see a great concept 
in magazineland. I love the Hollywood 
stars and know besides acting, they love 
their sports! 

I am surprised you omitted a few 
favorites of mine from the list such as 
Frank Sinatra and his golf, plus Fred 
Williamson and his golf, tennis, basket- 
ball, etc. 


Stars in Sports’ first fan letter 


Please feature both sweethearts 
Frank and Fred in future STARS IN 
SPORTS. 

I'll be looking for the next issue. 
Love all the pictures. I especially loved 
the Kaye Steven’s feature, “Glamour On 
A Mountaintop.” 


NANCY POWERS 
Taylor, Michigan 


S/S was happy to receive this letter 
from Nancy Powers. As it is the very 
first fan letter our new cover has 
received, we are sending a year’s sub- 
scription free to Ms. Powers and hope 
she continues to enjoy our publication. 

Thank you for taking the time and 
trouble to write. Ed. 
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By Larry Reason 


NE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
and lucrative methods of 
raising funds for charity in this 
country is the celebrity sports event. 
The public pays out hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars yearly to watch movie 
and television stars compete with each 
other, and play with and against profes- 
sionals, in pro-am golf tournaments, 
auto races, ski tourneys and even base- 
ball games. The oldest and most prolif- 
erous of these fund-raisers is celebrity 
tennis, a phenomenon centered primari- 
ly in Southern California. There are 
reasons for this. The Southern Califor- 
nia climate permits outdoor tennis the 
year-round. Most of the non-touring 
professionals make their residences and 
their tennis camps in the southern part 
of the Golden State. The natives of the 
area are knowledgeable, some even 
fanatical, about the sport since most of 
them grew up playing tennis. Finally, 
Hollywood is the heart of the motion 
picture industry and television produc- 
tion. It’s where the stars live, and it is 
much easier (and more economical for 
the sponsoring body) to persuade a 
tennis-playing actor or actress to travel 
the short distance to Palm Springs or La 
Jolla (or to Hugh Hefner’s court at the 
Playboy Mansion West in Los Angeles) 
for an all-expenses-paid-but-no-other- 
compensation celebrity tournament 
than to, say, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Celebrity tennis is big business, al- 
though most of the participants are 
nearly inept amateurs and the profes- 
sionals play for a fraction of what they 
could earn elsewhere. But, thousands of 
handicapped and impoverished children 
and adults have been immeasurably 
aided by handsome actors and beautiful 
actresses swinging tennis racquets before 
a gallery of fans who happily plunk 
down 10 to 20 bucks for the pleasure of 
seeing their idols in the flesh, sometimes 
in ludicrous positions. It is impossible to 
estimate how much money the hospitals 
and charitable foundations have derived 
from celebrity tennis down through the 
years. But the recent experience of the 
City of Hope, a free and nonsectarian 
research and medical center, provides a 
clue. City of Hope fund-raisers decided 
to get into celebrity tennis last year. 
Their first effort, a tournament at the 
Los Angeles Tennis Club in which a 
bevy of stars participated—Charlton 
Heston, Jean Simmons, Barbara Ander- 
son, George Peppard and Doug McClure 
among them—netted the hospital slight- 
ly more than $10,000. Although the 
figures for this year’s tourney were not 
complete at this writing, a City of Hope 
official estimated the hospital would 
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Served up by Peter Brown 
and Macdonald Carey 
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realize nearly twice as much money 
from their second better-promoted and 
better-attended tournament. 

The number of celebrity tennis tour- 
naments in Southern California is so 
great that the sponsoring groups often 
find themselves in friendly rivalry in 
signing up top names to compete. 
Sometimes it produces interesting prob- 
lems. “I was talking with a girl friend on 
the phone about the tournament this 
weekend,” pretty actress Jo Ann Pflug 
told STARS IN SPORTS. “We were 
discussing what time we’d get there, 
who we were going to play with, and so 
on. Then we disagreed over a couple of 
matters and it turned out she. was 
playing in a celebrity tournament in Los 
Angeles and I was talking about a 
tournament in Palm Springs.” 


Racquet-Swinging Stars 


Two veterans of the celebrity tennis 
circuit, and two of its most faithful 
members, are actors Macdonald Carey 
and Peter Brown, stars of NBC-TV’s 
daytime series “Days of Our Lives.” 
They estimate that the tournaments in 
which they have participated during the 
past five years have poured more than a 
million dollars into the coffers of 
various charitable organizations. 

Macdonald Carey, who was nomina- 
ted for an Emmy Award this season, 
plays a doctor in the series which 
industry insiders call “DOOL,” and 
laymen know as “Days of Our Lives.” 
Carey has been playing doctor roles on 
and off ever since he portrayed a young 
medico on NBC radio more than 30 
years ago. A native of Sioux City, Iowa, 
he earned bachelor and master’s degrees 
from the University of lowa. Carey got 
his big break in show business when he 
landed the male role opposite Gertrude 
Lawrence in “Lady in the Dark” on the 
Broadway stage. Since then he has 
starred in more than 50 motion pictures 
and hundreds of television shows. Di- 
vorced, he is the father of six grown 
children. 

Peter Brown, who also plays a doctor 
in “DOOL,” virtually began his acting 
career at the top as John Russell’s 
deputy in the television series ““Law- 
man,” He won the role as a result of a 
small part in the motion picture 
“Onionhead.” He got that role through 
the encouragement of a drama professor 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Brown also co-starred in the 
“Laredo” TV series before joining the 
“DOOL” cast. Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
he moved with his family to Los 
Angeles when he was eight years old. He 
currently is divorced from his third 
wife. 

Because of their five-year experience 
in celebrity tennis and their continued, 


whole-hearted participation in the activ- 
ity, STARS IN SPORTS felt that Carey 
and Brown could project a clear picture 
of the play-for-charity game through the 
eyes of its participants. 

Macdonald Carey and Peter Brown 
were at a restaurant across the street 
from the NBC studios in Burbank where 
“Days of Our Lives” is videotaped each 
weekday. The cast begins work at seven 
in the morning, tapes a daily episode 
which will be aired two to three weeks 
latér and then rehearses the following 
day’s show from one to two p.m. Mac 
and Peter had finished their work for 
the day and were settling down to 
lunch. 

Mac Carey is an affable, easy-to-like 
man in his early 50s, seemingly in 
excellent physical condition. Like many 
other show business personalities who 
have worn the mantle of stardom for 
years, he long ago ceased worrying 
about his ‘image’ to concentrate on 
enjoying the good life. His colleague, 
Peter Brown, is an intense young man; 
handsome with a crown of dark wavy 
hair and a lean, strong body. He was 
withdrawn at the beginning of the 
interview, but warmed to the subject 
and became enthusiastic and most coop- 
erative as the discussion of celebrity 
tennis continued and he fully realized 
this really wasn’t another fan magazine. 


“General Hospital” Battles 
“Days of Our Lives” 


I began by asking about a new 
tournament the twosome started last 
year in Calabassas, Calif., a western 
suburb of Los Angeles. 

BROWN: That was a soap opera 
tournament between two men on “‘Gen- 
eral Hospital” and Mac and myself from 
“Days of Our Lives.” 

CAREY: John Beradino and a guy 
named Peter Hansen from ‘General 
Hospital” had challenged us to a match 
so we thought it would be a good idea 
for all of us to have a tournament built 
around it. It made something like 
$30,000 for the San Fernando Sympho- 
ny, which is damned good for a week- 
end in a town where people don’t come 
out and watch. In Los Angeles, people 
don’t come out for a celebrity tourna- 
ment because we're all around—the 
so-called celebrities. We’re seen all the 
time on the streets, in the restaurants, 
so who cares? But, they really did come 
out for us. The weather was icy cold 
and it was really, really tough. 

S/S: Who won the challenge match? 

CAREY: Unfortunately, Johnny and 
Hansen did. That was last year. It so 
happened that I was sick. I got out of 
bed with the flu and I wasn’t myself. 

BROWN: And I’m playing much 
better now than I was at that period last 


Photo by Herkos Grafos 


PETER BROWN switched from frontier buck- 
skins to surgical whites when he made his 
move from “Lawman” and “Laredo” to TV’s 
daily “Days of Our Lives.” Brown portrays a 
young doctor on the show. 


Photo by Herkos Grafos 
MACDONALD CAREY, Emmy Award nomi- 
nee, has been prescribing entertainment for 
audiences on and off for 30 years while 
starring in more than 50 motion pictures and 
hundreds of television shows. His current role 
is of a doctor on “DOOL.” 
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year. We’re going to have it again this 
~year. It’s an open tournament, not just 
for soap opera people, and we had 
people from all walks of life playing in 
it. 

CAREY: It was built on the premise 
of Tennis and Crumpets, which is the 
original tournament—perhaps the oldest 
and the biggest amateur tournament 
that ever existed. Peter and I are both 
working on the Tennis and Crumpets 
tournament which ends with the finals 
at Hugh Hefner’s house. We’re having 
trouble right now getting a lot of pros 
for the exhibition. 

BROWN: We’re promoting it for the 
John Tracy Clinic (for deaf children). 

CAREY: There is another pro-celeb- 
rity match going on in Las Vegas the 
same week, so we're having trouble 
getting the pros. I called (Pancho) 
Segoura last night and he said, “‘I’d love 
to come but I can’t. The Masters is 
going to be up there at Vegas and the 
pro-am is part of it.” There is a lot of 
dough involved in Vegas. He won 
$10,000 a month ago in Miami. So for 
the pros, to them it is dough. Just to 
come to a charity tournament, why 
should they? The Vegas thing is charity, 
too, but they make money out of it. 

BROWN: We get some marvelous 
trips out of it and we also are able to 
taise a lot of money for charity. A 
bunch of money. I don’t know how 
much we’ve raised over the past five 
years, but it would be well over a 
million dollars. 

CAREY: We started more than five 
years ago, but now it has snowballed. 

BROWN: Yeah, it has really blos- 
somed. We’ve had tournaments just this 
year already in Mexico City, Toronto, 
and the Glen Campbell Tournament in 
Houston. 

CAREY: And there are more to 
come. There’s going to be one at San 
Juan Capistrano and there’s one at the 
old club that Rod Laver and Roy 
(Emerson) had— i 

BROWN: At Murietta Hot Springs? 

CAREY: No, thats another one. 
There’s one coming up in Tokyo, one in 
Venezuela, and perhaps one in Sardinia. 

S/S: You mentioned you had some- 
thing of a ‘stock company.’ Who are the 
members? 

CAREY: Oh, well, every actor who 
plays tennis or wants to play. 

BROWN: Look at your article on La 
Costa (STARS IN SPORTS, June ’74). 
All of those same guys (Lloyd Bridges, 
Doug McClure, Chris Connelly, Merv 
Griffin, Johnny Carson, Burt Bacharach, 
Clint Eastwood, George Peppard, et al). 
Add to them Mickey Dolenz, Diahann 
Carroll, Jo Ann Pflug, Richard Round- 
tree, Stephanie Powers, Bill Cosby, 
Chuck Wollery, O.J. Simpson, Freddie 
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DR. ERIC PETERS (Peter Brown) was mar- 
ried (above) on the Friday, July 20 segment 
of “Days of Our Lives.” 


Williamson occasionally and a lot more. 

CAREY: There is one organization 
that really promotes this stock company 
thing. It is called Limelight Internation- 
al, which is comprised of Steve Payton, 
Tommy Cook, and Merv Siegal. They 
organize a lot of these things. 

BROWN: We get no recompense for 
playing in the tournaments, but we do 
get the trip and the majority of ex- 
penses picked up. We have to pick up 
some of our own, but transportation 


DR. TOM HORTON (Macdonald Carey) 
stands the long watch with his patient’s 
family in another episode of “Days of Our 
Lives.” 


and rooms are always paid for. La 
Costa, I feel, is probably the best 
organized celebrity tournament per se, 
as opposed to Tennis and Crumpets, 
which is not exclusively celebrity. 
That’s open to all players and spread all 
over the city. They do a fantastic job at 
La Costa. It is a helluva weekend, not 
only fun for the players but the 
audience gets a big kick out of it. 

S/S: Since a celebrity tournament 
usually covers a three-day weekend, 
how do you manage it while working on 
“Days of Our Lives”? 

BROWN: The play is usually Satur- 
day and Sunday, but it starts for us on 
Friday as early as we can get there. We 
try to get written out of the script on 
the Friday of a tournament. 

S/S: Mac, let’s talk about your tennis 
game. How long have you been playing? 

CAREY: Oh, since I was a child. My 
poppa was a really good tennis player— 
Mississippi Valley and Missouri Valley 
champion for something like twelve 
years. This goes way back. 

BROWN: Not that far back. 

CAREY: You’re a nice man, Peter. 
But he (poppa) tried to teach me and, 
of course, I was a very bad pupil and 
took up golf, and then went back to 
tennis later. I actually gave up tennis 
after playing a long time when I broke 
my wrist. I chipped a bone and foolishly 
had it cut into. So, now I bat two- 
handed with my forehand just to keep 
the wrist stiff. I took lessons. I still do. 
Peter was lucky enough to go down to 
Roy (Emerson) and Rod Laver’s place 
last weekend. I wish I had been able to 
get down there. 

BROWN: I spent the whole week 
down there and it was sensational. I 
played six hours of concentrated tennis 
every day videotaping each stroke and 
reviewing them. Having a man like Roy 
Emerson showing you and spending the 
time, effort, and interest really improves 
your game. I know my game went up 
one-hundred percent. The camp is in a 
place called April Sound, about thirty- 
five miles outside of Houston. They are 
starting the same thing at Murietta Hot 
Springs here in California on June 8 for 
ten weeks. Roy shares it with Rod 
Laver. If one is not available, the other 
one is always there. Plus they have a 
staff of fine pros who are really super 
people. And they teach the same thing 
so you don’t get confused going from 
one pro to another. 


OFF-COURT PLAYS 


S/S: What goes on during a typical 
celebrity tournament weekend? Perhaps 
at La Costa? 

CAREY: Well, in the first place we 
don’t have to check into the hotel. It’s 
all taken care of. We just go right up to 


the room, get our racquets, and go out 
and play. We go out and warm up and 
usually there is a benefit performance of 
some kind for the particular charity on 
Friday night. 

BROWN: We have dinner there and 
sometimes some of our guys will get up 
on stage. Mickey Dolenz and Davey 
Jones from The Monkees got up with 
Glen Campbell in Houston at this last 
tournament. Keeley Smith will entertain 
sometimes as she did in Balboa, and that 
was sensational. Then Saturday night in 
La Costa, Ross Martin always has a big 
barbecue party out by the stables and 
everybody dresses western. Everybody 
is talking about how their partner 
goofed them up during the day and how 
they’re looking forward to the finals the 
following day. Those who are playing in 
the finals leave the party and go to 
sleep, if they have any sense. And those 
who are not, party awhile. You know, 
“Tl play tomorrow by ear.” It’s gener- 
ally a lot of fun. We drive home Sunday 
evening or if you’re not working on 
Monday, you drive home on Monday 
after resting up. 


S/S: Is there usually a post-tourna- 
ment awards party? 

BROWN: There is a continuous 
party. Wouldn’t you say, Mac? 

CAREY: I've never stayed, Peter. 

BROWN: (Grinning) Of course not! 
But sometimes even the atmosphere 
during the day is party-like. It is all 
camaraderie. ‘“Who’s playing on court 
twelve”? “Well, there’s a pretty good 
match over there,” so we go over and 
cheer our friends and boo the ones we 
have to play in the next match. It 
becomes a very good time. Anyone who 
doesn’t fit doesn’t get invited the next 
time. It isn’t a snobbish thing, but if 
you don’t get in and try to do your best 
with the entire group... 

CAREY: People don’t get drunk and 
they don’t cause scenes. If they do, then 
they’re out. They’ll never be invited 
again. 

BROWN: We’re upholding the repu- 
tation of the industry, you see. We’re 
raising money not only for the local 
charities, but, now we’re beginning to 
raise money also for the Motion Picture 
and Television Relief Fund. We have a 
percentage of the gate that is coming 
back to our own charities. That’s impor- 
tant to us. You know, we’re represent- 
ing the city and the industry and it’s 
important to us to behave. What we do 
behind closed doors is another thing. 
That’s our business. 

CAREY: But I wouldn’t say that 
anyone has ever gotten out of line. 
There may have been one or two, but I 
can’t think of them now. If they do, 
they never get invited back. 


S/S: Is there any light gambling going 
on in these tournaments? 

CAREY: Well, there were a few 
times. Jimmy Franciscus used to orga- 
nize Calcuttas. 

BROWN: We did that, but all the 
money again goes to charity, except you 
get a little piece of it. The reason I won 
at Lake Havasu was because we had a 
Calcutta on that. We tried to buy some 
of it back. We made a hundred back 
each on it. 

CAREY: Yeah, Frankie Albert 
(former pro football quarterback) and I 
won up there. We bought ourselves. The 
whole thing. Frankie and I were togeth- 
er in the draw. They drew us together. 
Frankie was sitting there with Y. A. 
Tittle. We were talking and Frankie said, 
“Were gonna win.” I said, “You know 
we are, Frankie.” He said, “I bid $100 
for us.” No one else was bidding on us. I 
said, “I bid $200.” Frankie said, “No 
one else has bid anything. I bid $250.” I 
said, “But Frankie, no one is bidding 
against us.” We won the tournament. It 
was the damnedest thing. We got $350 
each for the whole thing. That’s the 
only one I’ve ever won any money on. 
Frankie and I are, of course, bosom 
friends from now on. 

BROWN: You made history togeth- 
er. 

CAREY: I remember we beat two 
pro basketball players, The headline on 
the story in the Los Angeles Times 
sports pages was ‘Two Basketball 
Players Lose.” It gave their names up at 
the top and added that the tournament 


was won by Mr. Frankie Albert and Mr. 
Macdonald Carey. 

S/S: Have you ever gotten involved 
in a tournament and discovered that 
you’d been hoaxed, that the charity was 
getting the short end of the play? 

CAREY: No. I can remember one 
case, now that I think of it, down in San 
Diego. But it was hard to get ripped off. 
It rained during the whole tournament. 
Everyone’s racquets were ruined, and 
luckily the prize you got at the end was 
a new racquet. They planned on it, I 
think. But most of the tournaments are 
thoroughly investigated in advance. In 
the Tennis and Crumpets Tournament, 
there is no rake-off for operating ex- 
penses. There is a book called The 
Gentle Legions canvassing all the char- 
ities and, I don’t care who they are, 
about seventy-five percent of all the 
money coming in is taken off for the 
operating of the charity itself. In the 
case of Tennis and Crumpets, all the 
money goes right to the taking care of 
the deaf and blind children. The whole 
thing. This is an exceedingly pure 
operation. Everything is operated on a 
social, volunteer basis. All the people 
give of their time and they don’t get 
paid. Not for anything. The pros come 
and play for nothing. The celebrities 
come and play for nothing. And most of 
the other celebrity tennis tournaments 
operate in much the same way. I am 
sure there are some of the other kind 
that continue to exist, but when you 
find out about them you back off, get 
out of them. There are too many 


CAREY AND BROWN pair off on the courts. They are both avid supporters of celebrity tennis 


tournaments, with the proceeds going to charity. 
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worthwhile things going on. 

S/S: How many celebrity tourna- 
ments do you estimate you’ve played in 
during the past five years? 


CAREY: No way of knowing. That’s 
like asking, “How many pimples did 
you have when you were a teenager?” 
It’s just the number of years we’ve done 
it and it has increased over the years. 
This year there’s perhaps a tournament 
every weekend. Whether we play or not 
is something else. 

BROWN: We probably play twenty 
or twenty-five a year. 

S/S: Why do people come out to 


watch the tournaments? Are they tennis 
buffs, or do they come to see the 
celebrities? 

BROWN: It’s a combination of that 
and also the charities generally do a lot 
of promotion. Also, there is an addition- 
al thing that Limelight has instru- 
mented. That is, with the big celebrity 
tournaments like Toronto, Mexico City, 
and Houston, the same charity sponsors 
a concert the night before the tourna- 
ment begins. In Houston, Glen Camp- 
bell put on a concert. In Mexico City, 
the Fifth Dimension put on a concert. 
In Toronto, it was The Guess Who. Last 
year it was Liza Minelli. At Snow Mask 


“I BAT TWO-HANDED with my forehand just to keep the wrist stiff,” 
Carey explains an old injury that necessitated surgery, while Brown 
goes high to place a bullet-like serve right where it does the most good. 
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in Colorado, we had Dionne Warwicke. 
This adds a lot to the income because 
they fill the house. 


S/S: How many celebrities do you 
usually average for a tournament? 

BROWN: It is generally limited to 
forty, with about twenty pros. It also 
depends on whether it is a pro-celebrity, 
strictly celebrity, or an open tourna- 
ment. We prefer pro-celebrity because 
you get to play better quality tennis. 

CAREY: To play with the pros is 
just great. 

BROWN: It’s like anything else. If 
you play above your head, you learn 
more. 

S/S: Have you two ever won a 
tournament together? 

CAREY: Not playing together. 
Sometimes we play together and some- 
times we don’t, depending on the draw. 
But we’ve never won together. John 
Lupton, who is on our show, and I won 
the doubles in Denver last year. 


THE BEST LOBBERS IN HOLLYWOOD 


S/S: Who is the best celebrity you’ve 
played against? 

BROWN: I think Bobby Duvall, who 
played the lawyer in “The Godfather,” 
is the best one around right now. 

CAREY: Bobby Duvall is about the 
best. 

BROWN: He loves his tennis. He 
plays every single day when he’s not 
working. He really moves when he gets 
on a court. Where Mac and I work 
almost every day— 

CAREY (Smiling): Thank God! 

BROWN: — Bob Duvall works every 
day when he’s doing a film, but he does 
maybe two films a year. There is an 
indoor club which he belongs to in New 
York City and he just loves the game of 
tennis. It shows. 

CAREY: He swept 
Toronto, didn’t he? 

BROWN: Yeah. He beat Lefty 
Brown (Jim Brown, who played Rick 
Masters on the old “Rin Tin-Tin” 
television series) in the singles. I almost 
took Lefty out. Twenty-all I went with 
Lefty. He’s a very fine tennis player and 
has been winning the celebrity tourna- 
ments in the singles for quite some time. 
Toronto was my first singles tourna- 
ment. First time I played singles and I 
went twenty-all in a twenty-point match 
and he won on a one-point tie breaker. 
But I was very pleased to have gone that 
far with him. 

S/S: Have either of you played 
against Dino Martin? 

BROWN: Well, there’s a very good 
player, too. I think he and Bob Duvall 
would probably be very close. 

CAREY: Dino would take him, yeah. 
Bobby and his partner beat me in the 
semi-finals up there in Toronto. Dino’s 
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so good. He covers the whole court. He 
tells his partner, “Just stay off the 
court. Stay over there and I'll take 
everything.” 

BROWN: And he does. Of course, he 
learned from Segoura. Ron Ely was so 
funny in Toronto. He came out dressed 
as a girl and played against Bobby Riggs. 
I mean he had the short skirt, the lace 
panties, a little kerchief, and the sun 
glasses. He was playing with five other 
girls against Riggs by himself. They had 
a good time. The crowds really loved it. 
All the females against the ‘male chau- 
vinist pig.’ Then Ely—he played Tarzan 
on TV, you know—came out in his tight 
T-shirt, huge arms like other people’s 
legs. It was incredible. 

S/S: Among your tennis stock com- 
pany, how would you rate the women 
players? 

BROWN: Cathy Lee Crosby, who did 
the “Wonder Woman” movie-for-televi- 
sion is the best. She’s a dynamite player. 
Barbara Anderson is a good player. 
Sandra Giles is good. So is Chris 
Connelly’s wife, Carol. They spent three 
weeks at Emerson and Laver’s tennis 
clinic at April Sound. 

CAREY: Three weeks? 

BROWN: Three weeks. They 
wouldn’t come home! 

CAREY: And the first week was the 
one I was invited. God damn, I could 
kill myself for not going! 

BROWN: They went down for a 
week and stayed three. Chris came back 
twice to do a day’s work of looping here 
and went right back. Three weeks. 

CAREY: Sandra Giles plays very 
well. She is Bobby Riggs’ partner all the 
time. We won a couple of tournaments 
before she met Bobby, so she is an older 
partner of mine. We’re playing together 
in Tennis and Crumpets. 

S/S: Peter, I know you played some 
tennis in high school, fought the bulls in 
Mexico and played jai alai. When did 
you take up tennis seriously? 

BROWN: Oh, I think last week. PI 
tell you what—I think when I actually 
found out that I had the capabilities of 
teally playing well was at the Glen 
Campbell Tournament last week in 
Houston. They showed me things at 
April Sound before the tournament I 
just hadn’t even dreamed of, and I 
found I could execute them. I really 
believe now that if I continue to work 
at it, and make the time to practice, I 
will be able to play quite well. 

S/S: We thank you both for taking 
the time for this interview. Before we 
close, are there any problems you’re 
concerned about that you’d like to 
mention? 

BROWN: Yeah. My forehand, my 
backhand, my serve and my volley. But 
I’m working on them. t 
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STARS IN SPORTS / 5650 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90016 


OW DOES ONE GO ABOUT LIVING in two worlds 

which are as far apart as those of Lois Nettleton’s? 

She swings back and forth between the stage and 
screen world and the glitter and sawdust of the horsey set with 
an apparent ease and aplomb which stagger the imagination. 

But, even more to the point, what drives this woman to seek 
existence in both these areas of living? Each of them has 
proven too much for some individuals to handle in their daily 
stride. 

Or, is there some life balance, one for the other, which 
comes with having roots firmly planted in each of these 
worlds? Does the glamour and the artificiality of the show 
world need some reality, some bit of the earth and her 
wonders to sort of offset and lend meaning to what might 
otherwise become an overtinseled, super-celluloided and 
hyper-Max Factored way of living? Then too, the life of the 
stablekeeper could become a rather dull and shovelful sort of 
thing for a lady whose adrenalin runs high at the thought of 
some good lines and meaningful action. 

Somehow, she’s managed to find just the right balance. 
When Lois Nettleton says, “With the horses there’s a kind of 
peace and joy which comes over me. I love the frenetic life I 
live in the theatre and on the screen, but this peace between 
God and Nature is an exceedingly valuable thing,” you-know 
she means it. 

There is a certain quality inside each person which seems to 
make all things fall together or fall apart. And, in the case of 
Ms. Nettleton, it comes very much together. Her own will and 
determination have been bringing it together since she was a 
little girl in Oak Park, Illinois. “I never had the slightest doubt 
about what I wanted to do with my life. At the age of seven I 
was putting on plays in the backyard and thinking of the day | 
would become a famous actress. Acting was one of those 
childhood wishes and dreams that I just never grew out of.” 

But Lois has grown. She has grown in her profession to the 
point where she earns rave notices from some of the harshest 
critics in the business. “We have stars without talent coming 
out of our ears, but Lois Nettleton is that rare discovery —a 
magnificent actress with star quality who turns the dwindling 
theatre into a shrine,” wrote Rex Reed. Then there was this 
one, “It was a masterful performance...” or, “One of the 
most exciting young actresses today” and another, “A truly 
inspired characterization.” 

Those childhood wishes and dreams came a step closer to 
realization at the age of 16 when, after graduating from high 
school, she began to study at the Goodman Theatre in 
Chicago. Finding that one could grow only to a certain level of 
competence there, it was time to move on to bigger and better 
things. In this case, that meant the Great White Way of 
Broadway and the City of New York. She became 118 pounds 
of raw determination and with $100 she had saved she felt 
ready to face what for most is a period of near starvation and 
almost always one rejection after another. 

However, Lois possessed a tremendous faith in herself and, 
most of all, an abiding faith in her talent. Armed with these 
weapons, Lois knew the city must yield up some of its gold to 
a girl from Oak Park, and it soon began to do just that. Almost 
immediately, she began to win roles on television and in 
Broadway productions such as “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” and 
“Silent Night, Lonely Night.” It soon became evident to the 
New York audiences and critics alike that Lois Nettleton was 
“an actress to watch.” Her strong-willed determination once 
again paid off when she won the Clarence Derwent Award for 
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her vivid portrayal of Shelagh in “God and Kate Murphy.” 

It was about this time that Lois became a “‘cross-country 
commuter” and one of the airlines’ favorite people, when 
MGM signed her to co-star with Tony Franciosa and Jane 
Fonda in “Period of Adjustment,” for which she won the 
coveted Laurel Award. The Laurel Award is an award given by 
distributors of motion pictures to the “Most Promising 
Newcomer to Hollywood Films.” 


A FOUR-LEGGED STRIPPER 


It was on the West Coast, amid the flurry of making such 
films as “Mail Order Bride” with Buddy Ebsen, “The Good 
Guys and The Bad Guys” with Robert Mitchum, and “Dirty 
Dingus McGee” with Frank Sinatra, that Lois discovered the 
joys of showing fine Arabian horses. 

“I have always been in love with horses,” says Lois. “I 
started riding at the age of about eleven at any stable I could, 
and have kept at it that way ever since. Whenever I am on 
location, the first place I look in the yellow pages for is the 
whereabouts of the nearest stable, then at the first opportu- 
nity, that’s where you can find me. I love to ride, but my great 
joy now is in showing these fine animals.” 

Frank Chambers, Lois’ trainer, says that while an owner can 
become caught up in the emotional side of raising and showing 
these animals, to the trainer it is definitely a business. In fact, 
it is almost an art. 

To illustrate this, Frank tells of a recent sale in Las Vegas. A 
certain horse had caught the eye of several buyers, in fact, the 
attention of the whole show and sale. The owner and trainer 
wanted to make sure their horse brought the highest possible 
price, so they conceived of a plan that would have made the 
most accomplished showman green with envy. On the sale day, 
they darkened the show barn to quiet the bidders and draw 
their attention to the particular spot where the mare was to 
make her entrance. Under a spotlight, the mare was led onto 
the bidding block. Leading the mare was the final result of a 
week-long talent search, in which the owner had auditioned 
the most beautiful girls in the City of Las Vegas and finally 
selected the most alluring that city, noted for beautiful girls, 
had to offer. The girl, clad as skimpily as decorum would 
allow, was leading the mare, who was wearing an outfit of the 
owner’s colors that covered the animal completely! The 
allusion was facinating, brought low pitched “‘oohs” and “‘aahs” 
from the audience. To the roll of the drum and the clash of 
the cymbal the bidding began, and with each successive rise in 
price the young lady removed another piece of the horse’s 
covering. The excitement of the frenzied horse lovers was like 
that of a boy scout troop at their first strip show. Each time 
an article of draping was removed from the horse, the audience 
swooned and the price rose, until finally the mare was sold for 
$117,000. This is not the kind of horse trading that grandpa 
was accustomed to. 

This sale is only one of many that take place throughout the 
country each year and each owner and trainer is in hopes of 
winning as many ribbons as is possible in order to up the price 
of his or her particular animal. 

“We call our stable ‘The Stable of the Stars’ in all our ads in 
the breeders’ publications, partly because we handle mostly 
horses that belong to movie and television people; but mostly 
because we feel that grooming a horse is just like grooming a 
movie star,” says Frank Chambers. “The first thing to do is 
create public interest in the horse. In this respect, we do for 
the horse just what a public relations man does for an actor. 


LOIS NETTLETON 
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By Richard Smedley 


We take the horse on the road and try to win as many shows as 
possible, we place ads in the various journals for such things, 
you know, trying to get people used to the animal’s name. 
Sometimes we only place ads for a year and hide the horse 
away, building expectation for the first show. It drives people 
crazy to hide a horse from them because everyone wants to see 
the animal, and folks always want what they think they can’t 
have.” 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU PAY FOR A BLUE RIBBON? 


The sale isn’t always the final result of these publicity 
tricks, not by a long shot. One breeder recently told me that 
one of his stallions brought a stud fee last year of $5,000 and 
this year the price was going up to $10,000. To add to that, he 
said he already has 25 confirmed bookings, which was all he 
felt was feasible to book in one year. Well, it doesn’t take long 


to figure that this can be pretty profitable when one stallion 
can bring an owner a quarter-of-a-million dollars a year. Some 
stables sport as many as 30 horses and the figures go higher 
than you would believe. However, not all horses are winners. 
Perhaps only one horse in a hundred ever makes it to that 
price range and there can be a lot of feed bills for a lot of 
horses that just never had what it took to capture the eye of 
the public. Also, it is no small item to take a horse on the road 
to test the waters, where it can cost as much as a thousand 
dollars a week for horse and trainer, not to mention 
transportation costs. 

Then what is the fascination of this sport where the rewards 
are high, but not always as high as the costs? It is a 
wonderment. It must be called a sport if we are to call the 
sport of horse racing a sport or gambling or anything where 
the game of chance comes into play. If the stakes are higher, 
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then so are the emotions. When Mr. Bob Goodman, noted 
breeder of fine Arabs, recently told of one of his horses dying, 
tears filled his eyes as he spoke of a horse that held the record 
of being the oldest living Arabian in this country. She was 38 
years old when she died only a few months ago. 

“People do become very emotional over their horses,” says 
Lois. “I love my horses. It’s just a feeling that you cannot 
describe until you have owned such a proud and noble animal. 
They each have different personalities and you grow to know 
them as you would a member of your family. When one of 
your horses wins, it’s like your son or daughter winning a prize 
for being the best at something or another; it makes you want 
to shout to all the people around you that this proud animal 
belongs to you! Oh, it’s a fantastic feeling. I love most all 
horses. But, above all, I love Arabians and of all the Arabians 
in the world, I love mine most of all, naturally.” 

No monthly edition of The Western Horseman goes to press 
without numerous advertisements of Arabian horses for sale. 
More than 3,000 Arabian foals were registered in 1964, and so 
widespread is the breed’s popularity, Arabians are offered for 
sale in most of the 50 states. 

The Arabian has influenced virtually all other stylish breeds 
and must be accorded recognition as the most famous natural 
breed in the world. But his origin is cloaked in legend. He is 
supposed to have descended from five major foundation 
mares—the Arabs always regarded their mares as more 
important than stallions—and he is said to be related to no 
other breed, species or type. 

His conformation supports this theory. He has one fewer 
vertebrae in the back and tail than other horses. The “night 
eyes,” horny growths that other horses have in common on 
their legs, are absent. In relationship to his size, the upper part 
of the Arabian’s head is much wider than in any other breed. 
He is a small horse, standing only about 15 hands, and he is 
higher at the rump than at the shoulder. When he is in motion, 
his tail is carried at an upraised angle, much like the effect 
achieved with the American Saddle Horse through surgery. 

Indeed, the Arabian’s conformation is so singular that even 
a casual horseman can recognize him at a glance, although 
there was a time, in 1893, when the entire populace of 
Chicago, perhaps the entire country, were flummoxed into 
believing that they were looking at purebred Arabians instead 
of ordinary mongrels. Or were they? 


BUT, WHO STARTED THE CHICAGO FIRE? 


In the spring of 1892, an employee of the Turkish ministry 
was granted a concession by the government of Turkey to take 
a show of the finest purebred Arabian desert horses to the 
much heralded Chicago World’s Fair. The enterprise was 
intended to be an exhibition of Arabian horses and riders more 
than the sideshow it eventually turned into. The shrewd Turks 
were granted $112,000 from the sultan of the country during 
that time. Thus began the Hamidieh Hippodrome Co. (named 
after the sultan, of course). 

The company was made up of men who might have been 
astute businessmen in dealing with the simple and confiding 
Bedouins of the desert, but who had no idea of American 
business methods of Chicago World’s Fair times. Having a large 
sum of money at their disposal, they had made a dazzling 
collection for a show, which might have been great in Beirut, 
but did not make it in Chicago. On their chartered Cunard 
Steamer, they brought over 120 men, women and boys, 45 
Arabian horses, 12 camels, donkeys and sheep. They also 
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SITTING TALL IN THE SADDLE, Lois Nettleton says, “I have always 
been in love with horses ...1 love to ride but my great joy now is in 
showing these fine animals... It is very pleasant to be around horses 
and people who care about horses; they are most generally the very 
nicest of people.” 


brought Oriental cracked wheat, soap (which rumor says they 
seldom, if ever, used), oil, butter, one-and-a-half tons of 
horseshoes, and three million printed tickets which were to sell 
individually for the nominal price of one small American 
dollar. The Turkish dollar was about four times the physical 
size of its American counterpart, so the Turks thought this was 
very fair. 

Early one bright morning in the Year of Our Lord 1893, the 
neighborhood of Thirtieth Street and Michigan Avenue was 
shaken as if by an earthquake. The much heralded and 
long-awaited Hamidieh Hippodrome Co. had at last arrived in 
Chicago, and before going to their assigned quarters, they had 
come to serenade the Turkish commissioners. After tramping 


Photos courtesy of Lois Nettleton 
BURT REYNOLDS AND FRANK SINATRA are only two of the many 
famous males stars that Lois Nettleton has played opposite. Upper 
photo, she is seen with Reynolds in the play “Rainmaker,” and above 
with Sinatra in “Dirty Dingus Magee.” 


over an awestruck newsboy, upsetting three milk wagons and 
driving hotel employees into hysterics, there they were with 
their prancing steeds and flashing swords, men dressed in 
bright colors, their donkeys braying, their women screeching 
and the most deafening music ever heard as 120 well-trained 
throats began to shout, “Long Live The Sultan.” This is the 
way the three-million dollar Hamidieh Hippodrome Co. show 
landed in Chicago. But, penniless! 

It’s bad enough for strangers to fall into the hands of loan 
sharks in a strange land, but the Chicago money lenders were a 
breed apart from all others. 

After borrowing money to keep the enterprise going, the 
Turks thought the time was right to open their show. With 


$400 worth of advertising, their first show brought them only 
16 small American dollars and the creditors were upon them 
like hungry vultures. One bill-posting firm alone took three of 
the finest stallions, others soon followed the lead and it was 
every man for himself to do the best he could with what he 
could carry away on his back. Such was the brief history of 
the Hamidieh Hippodrome Co. 

Three of the pedigreed Arabian horses (two stallions and a 
mare), perished in a fire while waiting to be sold, leaving eight 
pedigreed Arabians available for sale. These, together with the 
other horses brought to Chicago by some Syrians, were put 
under the hammer by Tattersalls, horse auctioneers, on 
January 4, 1894. 

Of the eight pedigreed Arabians, five eventually were 
registered in the breed’s stud book, two of them as foundation 
animals. 

The Arabian had been popular in the United States before, 
going back to colonial times, but the Chicago incident did 
stimulate a new and even greater interest in him. A 
considerable number of stud farms were established, 
particularly in the East, and offspring of those Arabians 
brought to Chicago are now scattered throughout the United 
States. 

Lois’ horse, Ibn Ferlindo, is from this line of proud 
Arabians placed in this country in this accidental manner. Ibn 
Ferlindo recently took the Grand Championship at the Los 
Angeles County Fairgrounds show, and though only a three 
year old, seems to be destined to go far in the world of show 
horses. 

One wonders how Lois finds time to show horses with a 
schedule that takes her across the country as often as four 
times a month (she maintains apartments in both New York 
and Los Angeles). 

Between these stints in flying, working in theatre and films, 
she has been one of television’s most frequently seen guest 
stars. Aside from having a series of her own, ‘‘Accidental 
Family,” for which she won the Hollywood Stars of 
Tomorrow Award for Best Continuing Performance by an 
Actress in a Comedy Series, she has the distinction of having 
appeared on almost all of the top dramatic shows, most 
recently “Cannon,” ‘Medical Center” and “The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show.” 

Her recent stage performances included starring on Broad- 
way in the revival of “Streetcar Named Desire,” doing “The 
Rainmaker” with Burt Reynolds at the Arlington Park Theatre 
in Chicago, and “The Only Game In Town” with Peter 
Marshall. 

What free time is left to this amazing lady is taken up with 
singing and dancing lessons, sessions at the famous Actors’ 
Studio, of which she is a member, and making recordings for 
the blind. 

If all this activity staggers the imagination and makes one 
wonder if she ever finds time to stop and relax, all that can be 
said is if you are Lois Nettleton, nothing is impossible; 
somehow you find time to learn to ice-skate in Rockefeller 
Plaza, teach yourself to play the guitar and show fine horses. 

Added all together, one invariably comes up with the image 
of a dedicated actress, vital young woman and a very real 
person who cares about many things—and one of them is 
horses. 

As she puts it, “It is very pleasant to be around horses and 
people who care about horses; they are most generally the very 
nicest of people.” g 
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She ll Never 


By Charles Parker 


Dummy Up About 
Biking or Boating 


and Lambo Choo creator SHARI LEWIS 


wont steer you wrong either 


N ANY GIVEN DAY, you stand a good chance of 

seeing what appears to be a remarkably endowed 

ten-year-old girl pedaling placidly along the palm 
tree-lined streets of Beverly Hills, California. Well, put away 
your cookies, fellas, she’s really not ten-years-old. 

Actually, it’s the diminutive Shari Lewis; wife, mother, 
actress, comedienne, full time bicycle nut and ofttimes 
boating enthusiast. 

What Shari does mostly, however, is collect Emmy Awards. 
Its sort of a hobby with her. She has five of the golden 
statues, more than anyone else in the entire world. The latest 
came in 1973 when she was named the outstanding children’s 
performer of the year. With her puppet co-stars Lamb Chop, 
Hush Puppy and Charley Horse—and two new puppets, Baby 
Doll and Panda Monium (he’s Chinese, of course)—she 
continues to enthrall youngsters in the television audiences of 
the United States, Canada, England, Australia and the 
Scandanavian countries. In night clubs in many of those same 
countries, she and her supporting players delight adults with 
their songs and crackling conversation. She has fulfilled two 
command performances for the British royal family, once at 
Buckingham Palace and once at a garden party. 

Among her other trophies, which include the prestigious 
Peabody Award for excellence in broadcasting, is the Lions 
Club International 1973 National Humanitarian of the Year 
award, putting Shari in the same ball park with Helen Keller, 
U Thant, Mrs. Richard Nixon and Bob Hope. Her latest book, 
“The Tell It-Make It Book,” is her eleventh. All of them are on 
the shelves of nearly every library in the country and are used 
by Head Start programs in most major cities. She has four 
long-playing records currently on the market. 

Shari is bullish on children. She began her career by 
performing for them, and still does. She writes books and 
makes recordings for them and she educates, trains and 
entertains them in her part-time role as a Girl Scout leader. 

The center of Shari’s activities is located in a two-story, 
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FIVE GOLDEN EMMY AWARDS have found a home with Shari 
Lewis. Ms. Lewis, who received her latest Emmy in 1973 for the 
outstanding children’s performer of the year, has more awards than any 
other entertainer in the industry. 
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English-style home in Beverly Hills where she lives with her 
husband, book publisher Jeremy Tarcher, and their eleven- 
year-old daughter, Mallory. 

They are all enthusiastic bicycle riders. 

“We've been biking about three years,” Shari said following 
an afternoon ride with Jeremy and Mallory. “I do a lot of 
biking with the Scout troup. We rent a Hertz U-Haul, put 
about twenty bicycles in it and we go down to the beach. 
There’s a wonderful bike path—twelve miles of biking without 
any cars—between Redondo and El Segundo. We also go down 
to Sycamore Canyon at Point McGoo where we bike along 
four miles of dirt road. We bike through rivulets and streams 
and it’s great fun. It really is. To go down the little hill into 
the stream and cross it, you have a tremendous sense of danger 
with absolutely no danger involved. That’s about as much 
danger as I like. 

“We always stop for a picnic lunch and sometimes at a 
crafts place along the way. To me, biking isn’t just riding down 
the street for exercise, although I do that sometimes. I think 
biking should be an adventure, going to places that are fun to 
visit, to stop and enjoy yourself, then riding on to another fun 
place.” 


SHE’S NO PURIST 


According to manufacturers’ statistics, more bicycles were 
sold in the United States last year than automobiles. The 
resurgence of biking in this country is credited primarily to the 
need of city dwellers for exercise, and by the gasoline 
shortage. Neither of these reasons influenced Shari Lewis to 
become an active biker. 

“I don’t drive a car,” she said, “and for about two years my 
bike was my wheels. I’m a non-shopper—I have someone who 
does that for me—but I would bike to the gym, to my 
appointments and to the studios in Hollywood. 

“T bought a regular old second-hand bike first, but I quickly 
discovered that was no good because we live in Beverly Hills 
and there are, indeed, hills. So then I got a three-speed. Then I 
discovered, even with a three-speed, it still hurt a lot to go up 
the block. So now, we all have ten-speeds. They’re not racing 
bikes. I got very sturdy bikes for all of us because we do tend 
to be rough on them. 

“I like to go on dirt roads and down into streams. None of 
that bothers me. But I don’t want to have to baby my bike. 
We just throw them into the car and do all kinds of things you 
shouldn’t do with a really good, fine bike, or a thin one.” 

Now that Shari has a ten-speed bike, she might be 
considered an expert. But she admits she is not. 

“I don’t know what I’m doing, but I found out what 
neutral is. And I found out what I should do when I’m going 
uphill and what I should do when I go downhill. If I’m having 
trouble, I pull the gears all the way to one side. If I’m not 
having trouble I leave it normal. Somebody once explained to 
me how that thing works, but I thought it was just too 
complicated. That was not what I wanted it for. Just so it gets 
the job done.” 

Jeremy Tarcher watched his wife and daughter enjoying 
their bicycles on the streets near their home for a year, then 
gave in and bought a bike for himself. 

“He realized, because of his biking, that he wasn’t in the 
kind of shape that he should have been in,” Shari said, ‘‘and it 
was biking that sent him back to the gym. He didn’t have the 
endurance, the kind of strength that he should have had. 

“You know, I’m a dancer. I simply don’t tire. I can dance 
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twelve hours a day without stopping except for lunch. I just 
don’t get tired. 

“Its the same thing on a bike. I can go endlessly. My 
stomach and leg muscles are very good. But if you’re not used 
to it, even ball players have a lot of trouble on a bike. If you’re 
only accustomed to using your arm and chest muscles, you’re 
in trouble. The leg muscles and stomach muscles are connected 
and that’s the crux of it. That’s why biking is super for 
women. Women have very poor stomach muscles and biking 
helps build them up, as well as the leg muscles.” 

Having gotten herself, her husband and her daughter 
mounted on bicycles, Shari decided it was time for her 
70-year-old father to take up the sport. 

“We bought him a three-wheeler,” she grinned. “One of 
those with the big wheel up in front. 

“My father was a physical culture expert. At one time he 
ran Bernard McFadden’s training camp for children and 
Charles Atlas’ training camp. He had been head of the physical 
education department of a New York City university since the 
1930s, but he retired recently. Now he writes books. 

“Daddy loves to bike. He gets out on his three-wheeler and 
comes back and says, ‘You ought to see the nice way that 
people look at me and the nice things they say through the car 
windows when they stop for traffic lights.’ ” 


TWO-WHEEL ADVENTURERS 


The Tarcher family moved to California slightly more than 
seven years ago and, Shari said, have only discovered in the 
past two years—since they started biking together—some of the 
excellent locales for bicycle riding. 

“‘There’s a terrific bike path in Pasadena that starts at the 
Rose Bowl,” she said. “Sometimes if you’re lucky you can get 
into the bowl and ride around the outer rim, which is a lot of 
fun. And the parking lot is fun to ride in, too. I love parking 
lots. 

“You know, I’m not a legitimate biker. I have no interest in 
going a hundred miles. None. I have no interest in going where 
there is traffic. I like to bike, I like the sense of motion. It’s 
dumb, I know, but I really do. 

“But getting back to this bike path in Pasadena, you go 
from the Rose Bowl and out onto the Arroyo Seco. It’s a 
beautiful bikeway, not at all dangerous, with nice wide streets. 

“Palm Springs has laid out a five-mile bike ride that’s really 
nice. All safe streets and it takes you past the museum, past 
the good shops and past all the things that are nice to see in 
the town. Jeremy and Mallory and I just put our bikes in the 
back of the station wagon before we leave home and when we 
get down there we take them out and go. I think the ability to 
port a bike is essential for enjoying it. 

“There are also beautiful streets and vistas for biking in the 
Pacific Palisades. The streets are flat and riding along the cliffs 
is lovely fun. I recommend that a great deal. Santa Barbara is a 
wonderful place to bike. There are special designated bikeways 
and you follow the signs which take you right along. 

She paused to take a sip of white wine from her glass, then 
threw back her red hair with a toss of her head and laughed. 

“I know the bikers—the real bikers—are going to hoot at us 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 


“I’M NOT A LEGITIMATE BIKER. I have no interest in going a 
hundred miles. None. I have no interest in going where there is traffic. I 
like to bike, I like the sense of motion,” is what Shari Lewis says about 
biking. Husband Jeremy Tarcher and daughter Mallory (right) take to 
the trails around the world with Shari. 


TELLY 
SAVALAS 


"Kojak" turns in his 
38 for a three~iron 


By Morris Chapnick 


ROM THE HILLTOP crowning 

its vast empire, Universal Stu- 

dios below looks more like a 
small city of large warehouses with a 
few small houses thrown in. Grey 
dome-shaped sound stages, sprawling 
parking lots looking like an ad for a 
Detroit car manufacturer and, of course, 
the studio’s trademark, the soaring solid 
black tower regally watching over its 
sprawling spawn, dominates and lends a 
certain air of security to a business 
noted for its quicksilver-like personali- 
ties. But straight down and a nose tip 
away is one of the most popular spots 
on the studio lot, the mobile home 
which serves as Telly Savalas’ dressing 
room when he is filming his television 
series, “Kojak.” 

Although technically a dressing 
room, the vehicle is a lot more. It is a 
natural extension of Savalas’ person- 
ality ...a perpetual open house... the 
local candy store where the “guys” can 
hang out without having to buy any- 
thing... the family living room on a 
Sunday afternoon where neighbors 
come to have a cup of coffee while they 
sit and visit . . . provided of course, they 
don’t spill anything on the rug. 

Endowed with an almost fanatical 
sense of loyalty to friends and family, 
Savalas encourages one and all to cluster 
around him. But as friends, not re- 
tainers. 

A clue to that facet of his personality 
is his Rolls Royce with its personalized 
plates, TELLY S. The gun-metal grey 
vehicle with its pockmarked mementos 
of one too many parking lots, looks as if 
it has an allergy to car washes. 

He is also endowed with a strong 
sense of family, having four brothers 
and one sister. Savalas is especially 
devoted to his late father, a man whom, 
in the actor’s eyes, no one could ever 
hope to match. 


“LIVE FOR TODAY” 
“If Zorba the Greek had a spark of 


the flame that was in my father,” he 
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says proudly, “he would have burned up 
the world. But my father was much 
more.” 

The keystone to his philosophy, “live 
for today,” his love of the high life, 
pretty women and fast cars, are all 
reflections of his late father’s colorful 
life. 

“My father was a man who was rich 
one day and poor the next. But when he 
lost all his money, he didn’t stop to 
worry about it. He simply loaded all the 
kids on the truck and went out and 
peddled the cookies our mother baked 
the night before.” 

Which may be the reason why, after 
stating he made and spent a million in 
1971, he adds, “It was a good year 
because I didn’t owe a buck either.” 

The S/S interview with Savalas was 
held in his trailer at Universal Studios. 
And as usual, there were more people 
than chairs. 

In full control at all times, Savalas 
seems to enjoy the confusion that 
revolves around him. Besides his secre- 
tary, Beth, there is an old friend, an 
actor-photographer, a composer, the 
show’s stunt coordinator and George, 
Savalas’ curly-haired brother. Floating 
around in the rear of the dressing room 
is Savalas’ personal dresser, a ghostly 
figure looking as if he has just eaten a 
whole watermelon and doesn’t know 
where to put the pits. All in all, a 
passenger train with more well-wishers 
than passengers, moving with meteoric 
speed toward a destination as yet un- 
known. 

Over the babble of voices, all trying 
to be heard at the same time, George is 
teasing his older brother about the golf 
game they had played the day before. It 
was a fast nine holes and Savalas, always 
looking for action, bet his rotund 
brother, George, a hundred dollars on 
the last hole. By the grin on George’s 
face, it was obvious who won. 

That ultimate distraction, the tele- 
phone, keeps ringing as if it were the 
only telephone in town. Usually Savalas 
answers, barking a gruff but warm, “Me 
Kojak,” into the instrument. 

During the interview, which moves 
like a marathon runner with a broken 
toe, Savalas, between calls to and from 
the stage, reads his mail, answers the 
telephone, makes a few fast decisions so 
his harried secretary can arrange the rest 
of his week’s schedule and when the 
opportunity presents itself, utters a few 
poetic phrases to some bedazzled young 
beauty stopping in and hoping to wind 
up with a job on the show. 

Through all of this, Savalas remains 
in full control. The King of the Moun- 
tain. A cool breeze in the hot desert sun 
that can’t be bothered by all that is 
going on around him. 
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“IF ZORBA THE GREEK HAD A SPARK of 
the flame that was in my father,” Savalas says 
proudly, “he would have burned up the 
world ... my father was much more.” 


Although production is behind 
schedule and the demands on Savalas 
hitting him from all sides, he refuses to 
be rattled. He zips into the trailer, his 
shirt already half unbuttoned, the ward- 
robe man trailing behind him, a smile 
for his friends and a fast, “Okay, baby 
Start asking me more questions.” 

That’s when the race for his ear starts 
all over again. Beth with her list of 
decisions to be made, someone wanting 
to discuss music, another voice wanting 
confirmation on dates so he can set up 
some interviews and in the background 
George, gleefully singing, “A hundred 
dollahs, a hundred dollahs...” 

As for Savalas, he is more concerned 
about some pains in his back. He keeps 
asking no one, everyone, if that means 
he is going to have a heart attack. 

Assured by an old friend it is only his 
imagination, Savalas goes on to the next 
order of business, answering more 
phone calls. 

Then, a sudden lull. Savalas vanishes 
back to the set. 

WHISPER “FORE” 

The day is just about over before 

Savalas, looking as if he has just come 
back from a vacation, is finally released 
from the set. Shucking his jacket, 
loosening the tie, answering the last 
phone message and saying goodbye, he 
flattens his hands on the pull-up table, 
grins and says, “Okay, baby. Start 
asking me some questions.” 
Question: I understand you just won 
the Buck Owens Golf Tournament. Did 
you do one of your psychology num- 
bers up there? 


Answer: “No. In golf, you gotta play 
the game.” 

Question: Do you practice much? 
Answer: “No.” 


Q: Then why is it that you’re so good 
at golf? 

A: Competition. My brother George is 
a great golfer. And in a way, he might 
be better than me. But he can never, 
ever, ever, ever beat me.” 

Q: But he just won a hundred dollars 
from you on the last hole you played 
the other day. Did you feel sorry for 
him? 

A: “That too can have a relation to, 
uhhh, future games.” 

Q: How come the move from pool to 
golf? 

A: “Its not a switch. It’s just a natural 
thing to do. If you play only one game 
in your life, whether it’s in sports or 
whatever, you'll find yourself in still 
waters, baby.” 

Q: But why golf?Hold something for 
you others don’t? 

A: “No. Just the fresh air. The walk 
and the chance to get away from it all.” 
Q: When did you first start playing? 

A: “About fifteen years ago. All in all, 
maybe I’ve played a hundred times in 
my life. Even though I love the game, I 
just never get a chance to go out and 
play.” 

Q: Do you take the game seriously? 

A: “Well, in golf, it’s not necessarily 
the guy you’re playing against. You also 
have the course to play against so you 
really don’t need company. You're 
looking to match par or to beat par. 
You're looking to beat a golf course. 
And if you’re beating your brother or 
somebody else on that, that’s nice too.” 
Q: Could you play without keeping 
score or betting? 

A: “No. You couldn’t have a lot of fun 
with just the activity.” 

Q: Do you play on pitch and putt 
courses or driving ranges? 

A: “No. Full range courses. I don’t like 
to practice. I just like to go out there 
and start shooting. People never bother 
me. I kind of enjoy it.” 

Q: Ever play in Europe? 

A: “Yes. A couple of times with Burt 
Lancaster, and in Rome where the 
courses are unbelievably beautiful.” 

Q: Are they better courses? Or just 
more attractive? 

A: “Well, to have a golf course on the 
Appian Way, amidst the ruins of two 
thousand years ago, you must admit is a 
little bit unusual. But, every golf course 
has its value. The most fascinating ones, 
for me at least, I found in Europe.” 

Q: Why? Because it’s Europe, the 
culture, the tradition? 

A: “No. The contradiction I think 
more than anything else. Golf, of 
course, started with the Scots up in the 


Highlands of Scotland. And here we are 
amidst the memories of the Caesars 
hitting a little white ball around. That’s 
what I mean by the contradiction.” 

Q: Ever play in Scotland or England? 
A: “In England. I played a few 
courses. The courses there didn’t con- 
fuse me but the balls did. They’re a 
little smaller in England, but, you can 
drive them a bit farther.” 

Q: Do you prefer that? 

A: “No. If you’re used to a certain size 
and a certain distance, you have a little 
bit of difficulty adjusting.” 

Q: Find in Europe you can’t kid 
around on the course the way you can 
and do here? 

A: “It’s another scene. You know, a 
gentility which I object to. You don’t 
yell at crap tables in Europe like you do 
in Las Vegas or New York or in Puerto 
Rico. There it is very quiet and very 
genteel. It’s just another scene.” 


OF TRUTH AND LEGENDS 


(There are always legends starting up 
about almost everyone who is or be- 
comes famous in Hollywood. Some of 
them are based on fact, while others are 
the products of someone’s imagination. 
It isn’t often that the opportunity arises 
to determine the facts from the princi- 
pal. This was that rare moment when we 
could and did ascertain the truth about 
a certain story which had been going 
around regarding the aquatic abilities of 
this man who is fast becoming one of 
our town’s most legended characters.) 
Q: There’s a great story around about 
T. Savalas being a helluva swimmer. 

A: “That’s right. I was the youngest 
life guard Jones Beach ever had. I was 
just thirteen. I can literally stay in the 
water until I starve to death. There’s no 
such thing as me drowning. I can stay in 
the water for days. Literally, for days. 
I'll get into the pool at one o’clock. And 
swim ’til four without stopping.” 

Q: Why? What does it do for you? 

A: “Nothing. The water’s nice and 
there I am. I got nothing else to do so I 
keep swimming.’’s 

Q: Do you prefer pools or the ocean? 
A: “Let me tell you about the ocean. I 
think, although that happened ninety- 
nine years ago, that was one of the most 
horrifying experiences in my life.” 

Q: What happened? 

A: It was when I was a life guard at 
Jones Beach. I was just a kid and at the 
end of the day, you know, there’s a 
couple of girls on the beach and I 
started to do my number. In those days 
baby, you didn’t have your sophisti- 
cated equipment. You had to go in and 
get them.” 

“But to make a long story short, 
there were the girls and the beach was 
closing for the night. So, you figure 


you’re going to show off for the girls, 
you know. Sort of like the big hero life 
guard is going in for a swim. 

“So I go into the water to swim and 
I’m showing off for the girls, right? And 
I’m swimming and I’m swimming and 
thinking and swimming and thinking. 
By this time I had forgotten about the 
girls. I was just swimming and swim- 
ming. And by the time I stop swimming 
and thinking, it’s night. And I’m looking 
up at the sky and the stars are out and 
it’s gorgeous. And I’m turning around and 
the wind starts up. You know? The 
wind is blowing and the waves are 
hitting and it’s lovely and exciting. So, 
then I say to myself, ‘Well, I better go 
in.’ And I look around and I don’t know 
where ‘in’ is. I didn’t know where the 
shore was. So then I see a light. Now, is 
it a star? Is it the tower at Jones Beach, 
miles away? So I figured it’s got to be 
the tower. But now, with the wind 
blowin’ and it being night and me still 
being a kid, I start swimming for the 
tower.” 

Q: Were you scared? 

A: “Scared? I took twenty strokes and 
I’m drownin’. And there’s no way that 
the water can get to me. I say ‘Telly, 
take it easy. Telly. You know you can 
stay in the water forever. Just take it 
easy. Maybe that’s not the shore. Then 
okay. Morning will come and they’ll 
find you.” 

“So I started heading for that tower. 
Next day, two o’clock in the afternoon 
I wound up in Garden State, in New 
Jersey. I'll never forget that day as long 
as I live. It was over fifty miles 
downstream. The tide carried me. But, I 
was in the water from five till the next 
day at two in the afternoon. They got 
me out of the water, my body was all 
shriveled up, my mother crying, 


‘Where’s my son?’ She thought I 
drowned because the girls said ‘He went 
into the water.’ ” 

Q: You look like you’re in pretty good 
shape. Do you work out? 

A: “If you were to ask me if I worked 
out my response would be, about forty 
years ago I took a long walk. And that 
was it as regards formally working out. I 
like to participate in things. Whatever it 
i? 

Q: So golf and swimming are not for 
the exercise? 

A: “No. Whether I play golf or any- 
thing like that, which you quickly 
dismiss.” 

Q: Pm sorry. Tell me what’s the.... 
A: “Anything like that? No, Pm not 
going to spell it out, because I don’t 
think you write for that kind of a 
magazine. But, I will say that I whole- 
heartedly enter into it, physically and 
emotionally. I participate fully and that 
can help you keep in shape or destroy 
you. One or the other.” 

Q: Iread you were voted third sexiest 
man in the world. By whom? 

A: ‘Well, if you checked you’d find 
out it’s numero uno. Only between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen.” 

Q: Where? 

A: “On the Nielsen TV-Q. Number one 
with the broads, baby.” 

Q: At the end of the season, you took 
your whole crew to Las Vegas instead of 
throwing the usual set party. Why? 

A: “Well, I gain so much more in 
pleasure. Suffice to say, all it cost me 
was money. What I gained was the Beau 
Geste. Things that people will talk 
about for at least the next season. I also 
did it to put a little more glamour into 
an industry and a name that has kind of 
lost its glitter, “Hollywood.” 

Q: Is it gratifying to you to know you 


“BE READY FOR WHEN THE APPLAUSE STOPS, I AM,” is Savalas’ realistic attitude about 
the fickle business that he’s in. Even actors grow old. 


did something that few people can do? 
A: “Yeah. I think it was different and 
adventurous. I think that’s always excit- 
ing. If it hasn’t been done, let’s do it. If 
all it costs is money, let’s do it. If on the 
other hand, it costs a tear, a worry ora 
frown, Telly Savalas, because of the 
style you talk about, will try to avoid it. 
I lean toward the laughs, but I wind up 
crying.” 

THE 3000 DINAR CUPCAKE—BANCO 


(Somewhere in the back of the 

dressing room there were small noises. 
But for the most part, it had become 
strangely still, as if these intimate 
friends suddenly realized they were 
privy to what was fast becoming a very 
revealing conversation. Then, a hearty 
laugh from somewhere and the spell was 
broken. Here was the chance to verify 
another story which has made the 
rounds for a while. It had to do with 
Savalas losing a huge amount of 
money.) 
A: “My first time in England was after 
spending six months in Yugoslavia 
shooting a picture called ‘Genghis 
. Khan.” So, in Yugoslavia, a communist 
country, when you want to buy a cup 
of coffee, they ask for two thousand 
dinars or three thousand for a cupcake. 
Whatever a ‘communist cupcake’ might 
be. So you’re dealing in thousands in 
buying the ordinary things in life. Then 
I go to England for the first time to visit 
my brother Gus, who was with the 
American Embassy in London. This was 
in 1966. 

“I asked him if they have any night 
life here or casinos. He says ‘Yeah. They 
have one private club called The White 
Elephant. I think I can get you in.’ 

“So we go there. Now, I’ve got a 
hundred pounds. And, you know, 
pounds to me are what you use to 
measure the weight of people. So, I go 
into this casino where they play a game 
called ‘Chemin de Fer.’ So, I lose the 
hundred pounds and go to leave, having 
had my action in a game I didn’t know. 
As I’m walking out, the proprietor says 
‘Well, Mr. Savalas.” And I was surprised 
he knew me because none of my 
pictures were released and why would 
they know me in Europe? But, he did. 
And he says, ‘If you’d like to play.’ And 
he lends me another hundred pounds. I 
says, ‘I’ve got no way of paying you 
because I’m leaving tomorrow aboard 
the SS United States, my family.’ He 
says ‘Don’t worry about it.’ And he 
gives me still another hundred pounds. 
Now, I’m into him for two hundred 
pounds and I’m having a nice time 


“...IN GOLF, IT’S NOT NECESSARILY 
the guy you're playing against. You also have 
the course to play against...” 
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gambling at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Now, I go on a hot streak and I 
have no idea what pounds mean. All of 
a sudden, I have the shoe, I’m the 
banker and I’ve got three thousand 
pounds in the center that I’m winning. 

“And when I’m playing with the 
casino’s money, I’m a very dangerous 
gambler. Someone, an industrialist, 
comes in at that wee hour of the 
morning and says ‘Banco’...which 
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means, he’ll match it all. So I dealed to 
him and I turn over a natural nine. Now, 
I’ve got six thousand pounds in the 
center. My brother Gus says to me, ‘let’s 
get out of here.’ The guy says to me, 
TIl go again for six thousand.’ I deal 
again and I turn over another natural 
nine. Now I’ve got twelve thousand 
pounds in the center and my brother is 
grabbing me by the throat. ‘Are you 
crazy? You remember those tough times 


as children?’ The guy says, ‘I'll go 
again,’ and I win again. Now I’ve got 
twenty-four thousand pounds in the 
center. And that’s when they were 
worth close to three dollars a pound. 
Now I’m getting ready to leave because 
my brother is choking me to death. But 
then the industrialist says ‘Would you 
mind giving me another chance?’ You 
can’t say that to a Savalas because I 
would give him another chance. 

“T says, ‘What do you want?’ He 
says, ‘Twenty thousand.’ I says, ‘Of 
course.’ The gentility which is Euro- 
pean. So, I’ve got four thousand pounds 
aside which I’m winning and I’m staking 
twenty thousand pounds. I deal. He asks 
for a card. I turn over my hand. I have a 
five. I give him a card. It’s a two. I look 
at the croupier and I say ‘Senor? 
Monsieur?’ He says ‘voluntaire.’ This is 
the only time in chemin de fer where 
it’s up to you what you want to do. 
Either stay or go. So I say to myself, 
‘Now, what the hell.’ So I take a card to 
hit my five. I buy an eight which gives 
me a three. He turns over two. He had 
two and four, six. And I lost twenty 
thousand pounds. If I had stayed I 
would have won forty-four thousand 
pounds. The next day on the ocean, I 
figured how much that was in real 
money, American money. I almost 
committed suicide. That was my big- 
gest, most exciting score and I didn’t 
really realize what was going on because 
of being dissipated by Yugoslavian 
money. You know, fifteen thousand 
dinars for two cups of coffee. I didn’t 
know how much money it was.” 
SAVALAS 

(But, there exists in this man a 
strange set of contradictions. There is 
Savalas, the man of the world. There is 
Savalas the audacious. Savalas, the al- 
most pious. Savalas, the sportsman. And 
Savalas, the family man?) 

Q: Recently you said, ‘It would take 
an act of God to keep me from taking 
my family when I travel.’ Isn’t that a bit 
old fashioned? 

A: “No. Not really. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. I mean you do that in 
conjunction with a family. You know, 
when I find people who are more fun 
and more exciting and more pleasant to 
be with. Then PI discard the family and 
go with them. As of this late date in my 
life, it hasn’t happened.” 

Q: This because of your own family 
life? 

A: “Yeah. Family life. But it’s nothing 
you plan. You just spontaneously do it. 
At four o’clock in the morning, I hada 
father who said, ‘Let’s go bowling.’ So, 
the ones that were sleeping were awak- 
ened and we all went bowling at four in 
the morning.” 

Q: Greek parents have constant con- 


tact with their children. Do you believe 
in that? 
A: “Nothing is more revolting to me 
than to see a father and son shake hands 
and say, ‘Hello, Dad.’ ” 
Q: What about them hugging? 
A: “Yeah, baby. And kissing! And 
saying ‘Pop, it’s you. And I feel you. My 
flesh and blood where I came from.’ 
And that’s where it’s at. Yeah. You see 
it in Greece. Wherever you see people 
who have a warm affection for each 
other. We don’t go for that cold, clinical 
Anglo-Saxon kind of ‘How do you do, 
Dad.’ But, I like living in England 
because it arouses, within me at least, 
passivity. The climate is so inclement. 
And I kind of lean toward the dark side 
of the moon. I love England because it’s 
kind of, physically anyway, a little 
dreary. And I like to have to slow down 
because it is raining. And when you get 
the sunshine and the butterflies and the 
flowers .. . everybody going crazy. And 
in California, you know, lollipop land, 
the sun shines every day. You know, 
you’re singing Jingle Bells under the 
palm trees. Who wants that? Not me.” 
Q: Do you feel young people in Ameri- 
ca have lost their moral sense of 
direction? That Hollywood has a duty 
to stop glamorizing heavies? 
A: “I think that there is a business 
force, if you will, in this country that 
has robbed so many generations, four 
that I’ve been witness to, of some of the 
most exciting things in the world. For 
example, the beauty and mystery of a 
woman is gone for the generation that 
lives now. I remember and I recall this 
most of all . . . how titillated I was as a 
late teenager. Now you can see her 
bare ass and the kids say ‘Put something 
on.” Do you understand what I’m 
talking about? The mystery is gone. 
And with the mystery, I think, a great 
deal. Let’s face it. Can you picture 
reciting Browning’s poem to a girl in 
today’s age? She’d say, ‘Let’s get rid of 
this creep and let’s get it on.’ For 
somebody to say ‘How much do I love 
thee?’ in a discotheque would be kind 
of ludicrous, I think. But, married or 
single, I promise you, I would recite 
those classic words and hold on to that 
romance. ‘How do I love thee? Let me 
count the ways...” You can’t change 
that.” 
Q: Consider yourself more of the 
Romantic Age than now? 
A: “I am as romantic as I have to be. 
And just as corrupt. Pve peeked under 
every sewer and I’ve seen the keys of 
heaven. So, get with the glove baby. 
Keep your uniqueness. Everything is so 
duplicative and imitative, it’s horrify- 
ing.” 

(Now, all those little noises had 
stopped. The sun was settling behind 
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“YOU KNOW, ONE ATTRACTIVENESS I 
HAVE, I feel, is my averageness. The fact 
people identify with an average guy.” 


the black tower and we had reached the 
point which had to be reached. . . that 
point where truth stands forth clean and 
bright, that point where the man and his 
ideas melt into one pure and glistening 
star-point in space. Now, the answers 
came more slowly for they had to be 
weighed more carefully . . . they carried 
more meaning.) 
Q: You once said, ‘Be ready for when 
the applause stops, I am.” 
A: “Well, this is a dangerous profes- 
sion, as you know. And there’s nothing 
more pitiful than an actor who has put 
all of his eggs in that one basket. The 
applause has to stop. You must be a 
little less glamorous than you were. The 
John Barrymores, the Errol Flynns and 
the Paul Newmans. They all have to age. 
Let them put their values where they 
belong, in the eyes of their kids. Oh, P1 
regret it when the applause stops. I like 
people telling me how wonderful I am. 
But when they stop, I’ll go out and tell 
people how wonderful they are. I won’t 
be totally dependent on something as 
transient as an acting career. Listen. 
You know, one attractiveness I have, I 
feel, is my averageness. The fact people 
identify with an average guy. I haven’t 
been blown out of proportion. The 
industry blew me out of proportion. So, 
it’s another challenge. To operate from 
zero. To go back to square one and go 
get them. What I have now is an 
enthusiasm for life. The ability to 
breathe in and out. But, how do you 
feed the kids tomorrow? That’s excit- 
ing. What’s more exciting than that?” 
George could have started up his 
“hundred dollah” chant. But, he didn’t. 
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By Brad Wilson 


STARS IN 
SPORTS 2 


Notes on Brad Wilson.... 

STARS IN SPORTS is happy to 
welcome Brad to our team. We feel it 
would be hard to find a more qualified 
man to pass along to our readers both 
basic and more refined points of golf, a 
sport which certainly fascinates a large 
and growing number of persons across 
the nation. 

Wilson is an associate professional at 
the Mesa Verde Country Club in Costa 
Mesa, California, and a consultant for 


the Jerry Barber Golden Touch Golf 


Company in Glendale, California. 

At 35 years of age, Brad has become 
a well-known golf instructor and writer 
on that subject. His membership in the 
Professional Golfers’ Association and his 
many stints teaching in the PGA 
Business Schools plus his work in the 
instructional seminars held by the 
National Golf Foundation has forced 
him to travel around the country more 
than most. 


PRO CORNER 


HE DRIVER is golf’s big gun— 

and everybody’s jumping out 

of their shoes to pull the 
trigger. 

But, isn’t power and distance the 
name of the game? 

Well, yes—and no. 

Yes, if you can control it. No, if you 
can’t. 

And most golfer’s can’t. 

So, when you get big ol’ number 1 in 
your hands, throttle down a little. Take 
your time. Complete your backswing 
with a smooth, full shoulder and hip 
turn. Get the big muscles of your body 
into the act. Remember: Cock the 
trigger of the big gun with ease and 
control. The “‘killer instinct” causes you 
o “jerk” the club away from the ball 


with the little muscles of your body— 
hands and arms—eliminating the chance 
of a proper body coil. Both distance and 
direction take it on the chin. 

Once you’re properly “wound” at 
the top of your swing, start your 
downswing with your lower body—hips 
and legs. Turn the left hip to the left, 
while driving your knees and arching 
your stomach toward the target. The 
longer you can keep your shoulders and 
arms “‘lagging”’ back, the better. 

Jim Davis’ swing with a driver is 
generally very good. He’s certainly 
swinging with balance and control. 
There are a couple of points Pd like to 
see him work on, however. I hope my 
suggestions will be helpful to Jim, and 
perhaps to you. 
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JIM DAVIS OF “THE COWBOYS ” starred in 
countless westerns. 
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PAUL NEWMAN (left) and Jackie Cooper (above), both well known for their racing 
interests, take time to yak it up with their fellow fans and drivers. 
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STAR-STUDDED RACING 


UTO RACING WAS ONCE the 

second largest spectator sport 

in the world. Flocks of people 
would flood into places like Monte 
Carlo, Watkins Glen, Belgium, Monza 
and Indianapolis for up-front seats that 
entitled the fan to first-hand whiffs of 
exploding- exhaust and the silver streak 
of roll bars as low-slung Offenhausers, 
Eagles and Coyotes roared by. But 
today, the track ahead for auto racing 
looks rather muddy. 

Consider: One of the most ap- 
plauded, recognized, cheered and lauded 
celebrities in the California 500 was 
Rodney Allen Rippy, a little hambur- 
ger-hustling moppet whose only thing in 
common with the speedway is their 


By Rocco Zappia Jr. 


birth years. Consider: Less than 90,000 
fans braved rain, sleet, et al, to see the 
field of 33 nitro-guzzling monsters race 
around the oval at speeds that nearly 
matched their gas consumption; yet— 
three weeks after the race—the same 
Ontario Speedway filled its bowels with 
more than 300,000 music freaks 
groovy-ing to a rock concert. 

It’s no secret that racing is currently 
in trouble, attendance and purse-wise. 
There seem to be a lot fewer avid 
sponsors each year. These might be 
some of the reasons for the really 
dedicated racing enthusiast-type celeb- 
tities being out there. If their presence 
was ever needed—it was this year. 

James Garner, who pulled out of 


CELEBRITIES AS RACING FANS at the California 500 in 
Ontario included Ron Howard, star of “American Graffiti,” 
riding in the pre-game parade in a vintage hotrod. Howard 
currently stars in “Happy Days,” a spin-off of “Graffiti.” Jackie 
Cooper (middle) was a familiar face in Ontario’s version of 
Gasoline Alley and James Garner (far right) served as Grand 


Marshall of the event. Garner is an avid race fan. 


racing in 1973, was the Grand Marshall 
of the three-day pagentry. 

On Saturday, March 9, the heavy 
rains which had pelted the area for days 
let up and the drivers were able to make 
the required carburetion tests. The tests 
became even more necessary due to the 
fuel cutback, which forced drivers to 
de-tune their cars so they could attain 
gas mileage of at least 1.8 miles per 
gallon. Thank you, Mr. Simon. 


The U.S. Auto Club (USAC) allowed 
each car 280 gallons of methanol fuel, 
60 gallons less than last year, thus 
forcing the cars to slow down. Three- 
time Indy 500 winner A.J. Foyt 
reacted. “This reduction of speed won’t 
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RODNEY ALLEN RIPPEY isn’t really 
asking for a hamburger...he just wants 
someone to pick him up so that he may see 
what’s going on. 
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500 MILES is a long, long way 

Bobby Unser’s eyes seem a bit tired and 
strained during one of his pit stops there’s 
good reason, While the pit crew does their 
split-second thing, he must regroup his 
energies and find the physical and moral 
reserves to go forward and do . . to win. 


MONTE MARKHAM made the rounds of all the drivers in the pits before the race and hung on 
until the end. An avid fan, he was among the earliest to arrive to lend his support to the event. 
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DAVID AND ANDY WILLIAMS are both looking forward to the time when they can participate 


in, not only observe, the races. 


take away from the race one iota. Now 
we can get back to motor racing again, 
more cars will finish and they will run 
closer together than in past years.” He 
was right about that. 

Following carburetion tests, specta- 
tors were entertained by country- 
western singer Roy Clark. And then 
Grand Marshall Garner introduced the 
drivers to the devout race fans, who 
only needed programs to cover their 
heads from the drizzle. 

All preparations made, drivers, me- 
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chanics, and thrill-seeking spectators 
readied for the big day, March 10, 
actual running day of the first race on 
the Championship circuit for 1974, 
“The Fifth Annual California 500.” 

The race was set for 11:30 a.m., but 
many hours before the green flag fell, 
the speedway began to fill up with race 
enthusiasts. 

Those fortunate enough to arrive 
early were entertained by a celebrity- 
filled parade led by Garner, who drove 
around the two-and-a-half mile paved 


oval in a 1932 Packard Roadster, not 
exactly what he’s driven on a racetrack. 
Also in this classic car parade were the 
popular stars of TV’s ““Adam-1 2” series, 
Martin Milner and Kent McCord, who 
might have found it difficult to tackle a 
“code-3” in a 1932 Chrysler. Five-year- 
old Rodney Allen Rippy has probably 
sold enough ‘Jumbo Jacks” to own the 
1934 Rolls Royce he was being driven 
in. Longtime television star Ron 
Howard, famous for his role in the very 
successful “American Graffiti,” and his 
current TV series ‘The Happy Days,” 
(STARS IN SPORTS, June, ’74), must 
have felt right at home in his 1932 Ford 
hot rod. Topping off the pre-race parade 
were Christ and Linda Day George, 
Kennan Wynn, Gary Lockwood and 
Stefanie Powers, Paul LeMat (who rep- 
resented the Oscar-nominated “Ameri- 
can Graffitti”) and singers David and 
Andy Williams—all riding antique cars. 
David stated, “... Im not even old 
enough to drive a car right now. But I 
am very interested in auto racing and I’d 
sure like to drive in one... someday.” 

Tension mounted as time grew closer 
to the big moment. Pit crews and 
mechanics were making last-minute 
checks to their expensive racing crea- 
tions. During this time, alert superstars 
such as Paul Newman walked inconspic- _ 
uously through the pits, talking shop 
with drivers and mechanics. Although 
Newman was hiding his famous blue 
eyes behind dark glasses, autograph 
hounds followed him from one end of 
the pit area to the other. Newman 
quietly stated, “I enjoy racing very 
much, but, I’m just out here to relax 
and have a good time.” Newman is one 
of very few American stars actually 
licensed to drive the tough courses of 
Europe like Monte Carlo and Monaco. 

Newman, in his debut as a race 
driver, spent much of his time in Lime 
Rock, Conn., trying to work the bugs 
out of his Ford Escort. The car and 
Newman didn’t finish the actor’s first 
pro effort, but he managed to place 
16th in a field of 32. 

Television star Monte Markham, 
most recently known for his role as the 
star of “The New Perry Mason Show,” 
was out among the busy pit crews. 
Markham has a strong interest in racing. 
“I was involved in ‘off-road racing’ for a 
long time. In 1969, I raced in the Baja 
1000. Then I got into building proto- 
type cars. We styled and built dune- 
buggy bodies.” Markham comments on 
a sudden realization, “I woke up about 
six months later and found that I was 
heavily involved in racing. After about 
three years of it, I realized that I 
couldn’t both race and pursue my career 
in acting. I was entering races and at the 
same time, my work would carry on 
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GRINNIN’ AND PICKIN’ Roy Clark and James Garner share chuckles and hopes before the race 
begins. Both had been busy for several days prior to this, each giving a great amount of time and 


effort to the sport they enjoy and support. 


past the race date, so I was losing entry 
fees, time and everything else.” 

Despite the fact he isn’t actively 
involved in racing presently, Markham 
still has a great interest in the sport. 
‘Tve kept up my association with racing 
and still have many friends in it. I try to 
make as many of the races as I can, and 
it’s a real pleasure to be able to attend 
this year’s California 500.” 

Minutes before the race, the crowd 
heard Rodney Allen Rippy almost sing 


LONG BEFORE THE STANDS FILL, a 
lonely Mario Andretti contemplates the day 
and wonders what it may hold for him. 


“God Bless America,” and Roy Clark 
followed with the national anthem. 
Following this, silence fell over the 
Speedway, and the four most famous 
words in racing were spoken, 
“GENTLEMEN, START YOUR EN- 
GINES.” 

The cars were in position. The green 
flag fell and 33 drivers were on their 
way, hoping to drive 500 fast and safe 
miles. The race lasted 3 hours, 11 
minutes and 3.71 seconds. Of the 33 
cars entered, 17 were knocked out of 
the race. Fortunately, there were no 
fatalities. Ontario Motor Speedway 
remains the newest and safest racetrack 
in the world. The only serious accident 
in this race occurred when 39-year-old 
Joe Leonard hit the wall and suffered a 
compound fracture in his left ankle. 

Favored A.J. Foyt was forced out of 
the race after 21 laps. Foyt won the 
pole position easily during time trials by 
driving 5 m.p.h. faster than any other 
driver. During the race, he quickly took 
the lead. Unfortunately, on the 21st lap, 
a piece of debris from another car flew 
into his suspension and broke an oil 
line, forcing him back into the garage 
area. The rest of the 500 miler proved 
to be a good, close race. The Unser 
Brothers, Al and Bobby, made this 
year’s California 500 the closest one in 
Ontario’s five year history, with big 
brother Bobby taking the checkered flag 
ahead of Al by 58/100ths of a second. 
A.J’s prediction about the close finish 
was right. The average speed for the race 
was 157.017 miles per hour. 

Although the California 500 turned 


out to be an exciting and close race, it is 
known that some of the drivers are still 
concerned about the future of auto 
racing. 

James Garner, who was at one time 
deeply committed to racing, honestly 
discussed his views on the current 
problems. “The situation with sponsors 
is bad right now. Sam Posey was out at 
Ontario and didn’t have a ride, and 
George Fulmer is driving stock cars this 
year. Most of the drivers at the Califor- 
nia 500 didn’t even have back-up cars 
this year. The money is not available. It 
costs too much, and sponsors are tough 
to get. The major oil companies are 
cutting their budgets and therefore 
many of them are not sponsoring teams 
this year.” Garner comments on some 
possible solutions, “I think they’re 
going to have to pull in their horns a 
little bit. It’s just costing too much. 
However, by changing the rules they can 
cut down the expense.” Garner contin- 
ues, ““They’ve already started by limit- 
ing the fuel, and cutting down the wing 
size, and eventually I think they will 
eliminate the ‘Turbo.’ By limiting fuel 
and forcing drivers to cut down rear 
wing size by more than a foot, USAC 
figures to reduce speed which will make 
closer and safer racing.” 

Garner has definite opinions about 
the sport, “I look at it this way, all 
racing is done under a formula, every- 
body has to work under the same rules. 
I don’t care what. those rules are, if 
everyone works under the same ones 
you’re going to have good close racing. 
It’s like Can-Am racing, if everybody 
can work to where they can eliminate 
the turbo you can cut costs down and 
still have excellent racing.” 

The average cost of a turbo is about 
$50,000, and the cost of a car is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars—a very 
upperclass neighborhood. 

Garner comments on racing’s things 
to come, “I think they’re in a transfor- 
mation, they’ll adjust to it, and adjust 
the rules to it, and eventually the 
sponsors and everyone else will be able 
to handle the situation. I was getting a 
little concerned they were going ex- 
tremely fast without rebuilding some of 
the racetracks. Last year I got the 
impression the cars were going so fast 
they were really pretty unlimited. It 
seemed that the drivers weren’t driving 
the cars, they were riding them. That’s 
getting pretty dangerous, and this is one 
of the reasons I didn’t go to Indy last 
year.” 

Is auto racing becoming an endan- 
gered species? Garner ventures, ‘‘Person- 
ally, I think racing is in for 2 or 3 rough 
years, however it’s a great sport and it 
will always be here.” =- @ 
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JAMES GARNER& FRANK CADA 


RAIN-SPAT TERED 


WISHES 


by Rocco Lappia Ii 


S A BOOSTER for the Cali- 

A omia 500 at Ontario Motor 

Speedway, James Garner has 
inaugurated the California 500 Celebrity 
Invitational Golf Tournament. It runs a 
couple of days before the race and has 
the effect of alerting the press and the 
public to the fact that something 
wonderful is about to happen on the 
track. 

All well and good. 

However, this year there were some 
problems which just couldn’t be 
predicted or overcome with ease. There 
seemed to be some sort of sinister 
conspiracy between Old Man Weather 
and the Fates. Rain in great, frigid gusts 
fell on the Ontario National Golf 
Course. It reached the earth at tempera- 
tures not far above freezing and the chill 
factor from the accompanying wind 
brought shivers and goose bumps to 
each and every hardy soul in atten- 
dance. 

The press, that redoubtable group of 
stalwarts, simply didn’t show in any 
number. And the brave team from 
STARS IN SPORTS felt somewhat 
lonely standing around in their knee- 
length-damnnearfrozens. If it hadn’t 
been for the outstanding examples set 
by Mr. James Garner and Mr. Frank 
Cady, we might well have just chipped 
the ice off our saddle shoes and sought 
shelter in the nearest refrigerator. 

But, out of the 132 persons 
scheduled to play, there were 116 
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actually out there taking their frozen 
lumps, all in the name of golf and 
racing. In bands of fours they slogged 
around the soggy greens and did their 
thing while their ladies-fair waited for 
them in the warmth and comfort of the 
beautiful clubhouse. Behind the 
insulated glass, it was all tea and cake 
while the boys outdoors got their 
knickers knoshed off by an unbelievable 
wind. 

To the brave go the hurrahs. And the 
aspirin, please. 

Garner, who was _ tournament 
chairman, was first to tee off into the 
wind and rain, hoping he was aiming 
somewhere in the general direction of 
the second tee. 

This onetime race driver and team 
sponsor has turned in his Goodyear tires 
for a set of “LOBO” golf clubs. Of his 
racing background he states, “‘Well, I got 
involved in auto racing during the 
filming of ‘Grand Prix,’ and after 
spending five or six months on all the 
circuits in Europe, I became completely 
immersed in the atmosphere of racing.” 
He pulled out of racing last year partly 
because of the ever-increasing costs of 
sponsoring, but mostly because he just 
doesn’t have the time. Even if he is not 
actively involved in the sport anymore, 
he still has methanol in his veins. A look 
of longing and fond recollection comes 
into his eyes as he speaks of his days on 
the tracks. There is a certain intangible 
something which remains in every man 
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who has given such precious parts of 
himself to a sport he loves. 

In racing there is that intimacy with 
death which makes one come to know 
oneself a lot better. The edge of 
existence, which hovers close to every 
tight turn and at the end of every 
straightaway, points out the value of life 
and the very fragility of it. These things 
the race driver knows and lives with. 
These things bring meaning to being. 
Perhaps this explains, in part, why 
James Garner continues to give of 
himself and his time and efforts through 
golfing, to aid the sport he truly loves. 

But he sees the reality of it all and 
states quite frankly, “Racing is in a little 
bit of trouble this year. They have had 
to cut back. They’re hurting for money 
and everyone is concerned about the 
fuel situation.” 

However, Garner was very pleased 
with the turnout of golfers, “There were 
33 foursomes scheduled, and when it 
was pouring down rain I was happy to 
see that they only cut it down to 29, 
which was unbelievable. I was really 
proud of those guys hanging in there the 
way they did. The ones who did drop 
out were some of the sponsors and a 
few of the drivers, but not many.” 

Many people believed, due to the 
foul weather, that the tourney would be 
cancelled altogether. It was also felt, by 
Garner and others, that it wasn’t too 
healthy for the drivers to be out in such 
wet weather two days before race day. 


He comments, “It really didn’t matter 
that some of the drivers dropped out, 
because they shouldn’t be out in that 
kind of rain and cold, anyway. If a 
driver got a cold or something, he could 
jeopardize his chances in the race. 
However, the turnout was fantastic.” 
About six months ago, Garner, along 
with Johnny Unitas, professional golfer 
Charlie Coody and five others bought 
The Lobo Golf Company. So, now he 
has a new set of problems involving 
manufacturing and merchandising. But, 
these are things he enjoys and they 
don’t seem to add too much weight to a 
load he carries with apparent ease. 
Garner is kept more than busy with 
his film career. He recently finished a 
film for Walt Disney Productions titled 
“Castaway Cowboy,” with Vera Miles 
and Robert Culp. It’s a family comedy 
which leads a cowboy, James Garner, to 
Hawaii where he ends up on a cattle 
ranch owned by a woman, Vera Miles, 
who doesn’t know a thing about cattle. 
Through his production company at 
Universal, ‘‘Cherokee Productions,” 
Garner’s most recent project is a TV 
movie-pilot. Titled “The Rockford 
Files,” it was shown earlier this year, 
and involves an ex-convict turned 
private-eye. Garner feels the NBC movie 
was excellent and should be a good 
vehicle to carry him in a new series this 
fall. 
In spite of this busy schedule, he 
manages to make time to participate in 


JAMES GARNER, long 
known for his love of 
car racing, has pulled 
into the pit stop for the 
last time. Nowadays, he 
refuels with Lobo golf 
balls instead of metha- 
nol and the only curves 
he corners are those 
around the traps. 
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“I THINK THE EPITAPH ON MY TOMBSTONE is going to read, ‘He never learned to play golf 


1» 


or the guitar very well, and he never got to play the part of Polonius . . . ° ” is veteran actor Frank 
Cady’s wistful comment on his talents on the golf course and the stage. They reflect his 15 
handicap and his 8-year role of Sam Drucker on “Petticoat Junction” and “Green Acres.” Cady’s 
portrayal of the friendly country storekeeper belies his deep love for classical theater. “I’ve 
wanted to play Polonius since I was twelve years old . . . I would have played a fairly marvelous 
Polonius, about a three handicap.” 


RAIN- 
SPAT TERED 


four or five golf tournaments a year. 
Eighteen years of playing brings him to 
a three handicap and even in the rain, 
Garner doesn’t look like an amateur 
swinging a club. 

But, he just doesn’t seem to get the 
same look in his eyes when he tees off 
as when he talks about racing. _ 

Veteran actor Frank Cady, too, was 
among those many celebrities who made 
a brave showing at the Ontario National 
Golf Course. Chilled, wet and tired, a 
good-natured Cady comments, “The 
temperature on the course must be in 
the forties, and the wind and rain don’t 
make things any better out there. If it 
wasn’t for a good cause, like promoting 
the race, I wouldn’t have been out there 
at all today.” 

Best known for his eight years as 
Sam Drucker on TV’s “Petticoat 
Junction” and “Green Acres” shows, 
and for twelve years in the role of Doc 
Williams on the old “Ozzie and Harriet 
Show,” Cady states, “I attended a race a 
few years ago, and at that time I had 
very little knowledge of racing, so I 
figured that it was going to be a very 
long and dull day. However, before it 
was all over I became so fascinated that 
I couldn’t wait to get back to another 
one. I also found that the people 
involved in racing were some of the 
nicest I’ve ever met. Now I feel that 
racing is such an exciting sport that I 
want to learn as much about it as I 
possibly can.” 

Frank has been playing golf for many 
years. He states, “I started playing golf 
when I was about fourteen or fifteen, 
however, I never really learned to play 
the game until I was about fifty. Now 
that Pm in my sixties, I think I’m 
finally getting the hang of it. I don’t 
know exactly how many of these 
tournaments for charities I’ve played in, 
but golf is a very big part of my life 
now. It’s going to be taking me up to 
Canada this summer, where I'll be 
attending many charity events, celebrity 
tourneys, pro-ams, and other functions. 
I’ve become so involved in golf now, 
and I’ve gotten my wife so involved, 
that I just couldn’t live without it. I love 


the game.” 
Cady doesn’t claim to be an excellent 
golfer, just a devoted one. He 


comments, “I’m a 15 handicap. It’s not 
very good, but it’s acceptable. I can play 
with the pros. I’ve played with Lee 
Trevino, Al Geiberger, and many other 
greats. Finally, I can hold my head up 
and play right along with them.” 


When he’s not on the golf course for 
some worthy cause, Cady is keeping 
busy with his career. Prior to his twenty 
years on American TV, he started doing 
English television in 1938. “I did my 
first TV show in London in 1938. I 
think that’s got to make me a first.” 
Cady explains, “I was over there as an 
apprentice at the Westminster Theatre 
in London when I got out of college. 
The B.B.C., English television, was at 
that time way ahead of American 
television. They were doing things over 
there before we were really getting 
rolling. I was doing a play and it was 
broadcast over the B.B.C. from the 
Alexander Palace. 

Frank’s latest film for Warner Bros. is 
titled “Sandy’s Bride,” and stars 
Academy Award winner Gene Hack- 
man. Cady plays Gene’s “mean old 
dad.” 

But, Frank Cady’s greatest love is for 
the stage, legitimate theatre. He 
explains, “I studied classical drama at 
Stanford. I was a Stanford graduate, and 
from there, went to London to do 
classical plays. I did quite a bit of 
classical stuff over there. Then, there 
was a period of twenty years where I 
didn’t do any at all.” However, during 
the winter of 1972, Cady did “Henry IV.” 
part two. Shakespeare at the Mark 
Taper Forum in Los Angeles is 
challenging theatre. “I would love to do 
classical plays on the stage all of the 
time, but for the past eight years I’ve 
been a country storekeeper and it’s kind 
of hard to make the switch back again.” 
Frank’s deepest desire is to play the 
character of Polonius in “Hamlet.” 


“Tve wanted to play Polonius since I 
was twelve years old. I was recently up 
for the part but missed out. I would 
have played a fairly marvelous Polonius, 
about a three handicap. Well, one of 
these days, hopefully, I’ll get to play the 
part. However, if I can’t do that I'll 
settle for getting my golf handicap 
down to a twelve. 

“I think the epitaph on my tomb- 
stone is going to read, ‘He never learned 
to play golf or the guitar very well, and 
he never got to play the part of 
Polonius.. 7 

Cady’s words and dreams float off 
into the grayed and dirtied light which 
seeped in under the clouds continuing 
to unload on the fairways at Ontario. 
His Polonius stands by, a rain-spattered 
ghost, lost in the wishes of a lifetime. 

About three miles away the drivers 
were standing in the sheds in the infield 
at the track .... their wishes seemed to 
be joining those of Cady. 

Only the insistant rain and thunder 
seemed able to prevail. 
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Chere Js Only One 


Highlands Inn 


Carmel’s Ocean Front Hotel 


Retreat to happiness in this 
wonderland setting of unparalleled 
natural beauty, of spectacular vistas, 
crashing surf and California's most 
dramatic coastline. 


Relax in the quiet comfort of the 
Highlands Inn's sheltered seclusion. 


Only minutes away from the varied 


Jn All The World .. £ 


cultural programs, the recreational 
facilities and the historic sites of the 
fabulous Monterey Peninsula. 


SG 


@ DINING ROOM... relaxed set- 

ting . . . every meal a new delight 
:.. modified American plan. 

@ WEDDING CHAPEL in the pines 
. - all arrangements including 

receptions. 


© SUNSET ROOM ... glass en- 
closed lounge overlooks the sea, 


© POINT LOBOS ROOM... finest 
banquet facility on the Coast... 
ideal for groups, conferences. 


@ COTTAGES... 


@ LANAI ROOMS... private ter- 
races overlooking heated pool. <=- 


with fireplaces. 


Highlands Inn * 


Carmel, California (408) 624-3801 


4 Miles South of Carmel 
on Scenic Highway One 
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ANOTHER BILL BURRUD SAFARI 
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By Charles Parker 


THE HEYDAY OF THE BIG GAME HUNTER has come to 
an unlamented end. No longer do strong, taciturn, fearless 
adventurers roam the African veldt with high-muzzle velocity 
rifles, blowing up proud animals in order to fill an empty wall 
in somebody’s den. Gone, perhaps forever, are the Hemingway 
heroes of yesteryear. 

Three significant factors contributed to the present state of 
game-taking, or lack of game-taking, in Africa. One, some 
countries put a ban on all hunting except for certain small 
game. Second, elephant, lion and rhino hunting became too 
expensive for your average, run-of-the-mill millionaire. Third, 
the elephants, lions and rhinos never were very enthusiastic 
about the sport. 

But, Bill Burrud continues to hunt big game, all over the 
world—elephant, rhino, lion, tiger, grizzly, spotted cats, you 
name it. You won’t see any mounted heads on his den’s walls, 
though. Burrud hunts with a motion picture camera. 

Burrud’s trophies are on display weekly on your television 
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screen in such TV shows as “Animal World,” “Safari to 
Adventure” and “Islands in the Sun,” as well as a full-length 
motion picture. Burrud, Marlin Perkins and Walt Disney are 
considered the three foremost proponents of wild game 
hunting with motion picture cameras. Since he formed Bill 
Burrud Productions Inc. in 1954, Burrud has recorded more 
than six million feet of film on animals and adventure. 

But Burrud has another passion in life other than big game 
hunting—handball. When he’s not stalking a wily leopard or 
eavesdropping on a grazing herd of rhebok, Burrud likes 
nothing more than locking himself up in a 20-foot room with 
three other men and scrambling around after a hard little 
rubber ball. 

While handsome and sturdily built, Burrud is not the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer image of a big game hunter. Gregory 
Peck or Stewart Granger would not be the type to play his life 
story. Jack Lemmon might be more suitable. 

Shortly before he took off on his latest filming trip in the 
Orient, Burrud sat with STARS IN SPORTS and talked about 
his involvement with his vocation and avocation. He had just 
finished a game of handball at the Hollywood YMCA and he 
lounged about the Y’s exclusive Executive Health Club in a 
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stained sweat suit, his curly black hair dew-dropped with 
perspiration as he sipped a health drink. He wanted to talk. 
first about the hunting situation in Africa. 


STAND THERE AND WATCH HIM DIE 


“The Great White Hunter, as we used to know him, is dead 
as far as Africa is concerned,” Burrud started. “There is no 
more legal hunting in Tanzania and Kenya, except perhaps for 
small game—wildebeest, perhaps, which are in bountiful 
supply. But all large game—lions, leopards—they’ve stopped 
legal hunting completely. Part of the reason is because of my 
TV shows. I think we’ve gotten the point across to the public. 

“I’m not against legal hunting, because I hunt myself. I 
hunt ducks and geese, but where there is a plentiful supply 
that I can hunt legally. I much prefer hunting other game with 
the camera because you can still get the same shots and the 
animal doesn’t have to sacrifice its life.” 

While most of us continue to think of Africa as teeming 
with wild game, an impression laid on by scores of Tarzan and 
Jungle Jim movies, Burrud said that situation no longer exists. 
“A group of conservationists in Switzerland puts out a huge 
book called The Red Book that lists hundreds of species that 
are in danger of becoming extinct. Leopards, all the spotted 
cats, jaguars, lions are becoming endangered now. The tiger is 
an endangered species, as is the Indian rhinocerous. I could go 
on and on and on. There are dozens of birds that are 
endangered. It’s like the great story of the passenger pigeon. 
At one time there were a hundred-billion of them. Now there 
are none. 

“It’s certainly not the result of legal hunting that these 
animals are dying out. Poaching has had an effect on rhino and 
elephant. Elephants are being illegally killed for ivory, which 
has gone up to $200 a pound, an incredible amount of money 
for what it used to be. 

“The rhino is being slain for his horn. It is used in Asia as 
an aphrodisiac, although I don’t know if it works. It’s pretty 
idiotic to kill a four or five-thousand-pound rhino for a pound 
of horn. But it’s the way they kill them that gets to you. They 
shoot arrows into their hides and the arrows are coated with 
poison from a certain kind of tree and it coagulates the blood. 
Instead of an elephant dying in an hour, or ten or twenty 
minutes, from a gunshot wound, it may take him twelve hours 
to die from the poison, a slow, agonizing death. If the rangers 
come around, the poachers run off and here is this huge 
elephant lying there in pain and you can’t save his life. All you 
can do is watch him die.” 


MORE PEOPLE ARE LEARNING TO CARE 


Lt. Gen. James Doolittle and actor James Stewart, both 
former gun hunters who have switched to cameras, are close 
friends with Burrud and assisted him in making a film to fight 
poaching in Africa. 

“Doolittle and Stewart both were great hunters. They still 
like to hunt, but they’ve given it up as far as Africa is 
concerned and gone to cameras. I think this is true of a lot of 
fellows who are good hunters. I think they realize there just 
aren’t that many animals left. 

“We have been photographing our shows in Africa for many 
years and I think we’ve become closer to the Africans than 
most fellows because we have taken the time to send pictures 
back. As a matter of fact, ‘Animal World’ runs in Nairobi. And 
we have given many prints to the government for educational 
purposes. The average black African doesn’t really understand 
the animals in Africa. He doesn’t understand anything about 
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hunting or about not hunting, so the government is using our 
films, dubbed in Swahili, to educate them. 

“Last year, we had got so close to their problems that I 
made an offer—which my poor business manager is trying to 
live up to—to raise $150,000 to buy at least two helicopters 
and maintain them with gas, if we can get the gas, to patrol the 
park areas. Tsavo Park is so huge, four-thousand square miles, 
that if a man flying in a fixed-wing airplane spots poachers, 
there is nowhere he can land. He can’t call in his field force 
because they may be thirty miles away and by the time they 
got there, the poachers would be gone. But if the pilot were 
flying a helicopter—particularly at night using those big lights 
the police helicopters employ—they can nab the poachers. 

“So we did an hour-long television special with Jimmy 
Doolittle, Jimmy Stewart and Robert Stack to show what is 
happening to the elephant. We show how the elephants are, 
being killed. Then we show what the helicopter can do. There 
are only about thirty-thousand elephants in Africa now. If the 
poaching continues, in fifteen or twenty years there won’t be 
one left. 

“We donate the film to any television station in the United 
States which wants to run it if they will make a contribution 
to the Bill Burrud Anti-Poaching Fund, which is being 
maintained by the African Wildlife Leadership Foundation 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. In the film we ask the 
public to send in contributions of fifty cents or a dollar. We'd 
like to get a massive amount from a lot of people. Sure, we’d 
be happy to get a check for $5,000, but we’d like to get 
everybody in the country involved in helping to save 
endangered species. 


BILL BURRUD’S ANTI-POACHING FUND 


P.O. Box 38929 


Los Angeles, California 
90038 


“We've already ordered the first helicopter and as soon as 
we reach our goal of $150,000 it will be shipped to Africa. 
Ted Goss, the chief warden of Tsavo Park West, has been 
trained by Hughes Aircraft to fly it. That was part of their 
contribution. Perez Olindo, who is head of all the parks in 
Kenya—about forty of them—says he’s convinced that 
helicopter patrols will cut poaching by eighty percent because 
they'll be able to get right to the poachers and, knowing that, 
the poachers will be frightened out of business.” 


THE OPEN ROAD 
The road to Africa began for Bill Burrud, curiously, in 
Hollywood, Calif., where he was born Jan. 12, 1926. He was 


graduated from Hollywood High School in 1942 and attended 
the University of Southern California. His education was 


interrupted by World War II during which he served as an 
officer aboard the destroyer U.S.S. Coolbaugh in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific theaters of operation. Upon his discharge, 
he resumed his studies at USC and earned a bachelor’s degree 
in business administration in 1947. 

Behind the chronology, however, there are a couple of 
stories. Burrud was a child actor. He made his professional 
debut at the age of seven in a road show production of “Music 
in the Air,” and later was under contract to 20th Century-Fox, 
Columbia and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. As he matured, the 
practical side of the Burrud nature prevailed over the histrionic 
and he decided to enter the production side of the 
entertainment industry. He rented a camera, borrowed some 
film and personally sold his first television show, “Open 
Road,” to Los Angeles station KTTV. 


“The first effort was not only a low-budget show, it was a 
no-budget show,” Burrud recalled with a grin. With the success 
of the first series came greater budgets, and with increased 
success came the opportunity to travel about the world to 
photograph and produce eight television series, numerous TV 
specials and the motion picture ‘‘Masai.” He also is seen often 


MAN AND BEAST, BILL BURRUD AND FRIEND “The Great White 
Hunter, as we used to know him, is dead . . . ” Thanks to the efforts of 
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on camera as the television emcee for glamorous Hollywood 
motion picture ptemieres (he leads the field in such 
assignments). “I guess that’s a throwback to my child acting 
days,” he admitted. “I mean, you can’t take the performer out 
of the person. For ime it’s a labor of love.” 

Long before he produced the first television series, while 
still a student at Hollywood High school, Burrud was 
introduced to handball. Considering the caliber and prestige of 
his opponents, it would have been a heady experience for a 
boy barely into his teens had he not been reared in the motion 
picture business. 

“The Hollywood Athletic Club used to be just down the 
street from the Hollywood YMCA,” said Burrud. “I belonged 
to the Y, but I used to go down to the Athletic Club and play 
handball with John Wayne and Ward Bond and a lot of actors 
and directors, really big names in the industry in the Thirties. 
They played squash a lot and they played handball. Ward 
Bond was an excellent player and so was Dick Foran, the old 
western star. I think Duke Wayne was pretty good, too, in his 
time. I don’t think Duke has played for many years, but those 
fellows were all pretty good players. As I recall, I was only 
fair. I’m still only fair.” 

When the United States entered World War II and Burrud 


those like Bill Burrud and his Anti-Poaching Fund, wild animals are 
being shot with shutters instead of slugs. 
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enlisted in the Navy, that ended his handball playing except 
for a brief period when he was stationed at the University of 
Notre Dame in officer training. “Knute Rockne felt that 
handball was the greatest conditioner his football players 
could participate in during the off-season. So he. had 
twenty-five handball courts built under the Notre Dame 
stadium. I played there for a time, but that was the last 
occasion until many years later.” 


MEANWHILE, BACK ON THE COURTS... 


The pressures of completing his college education and 
getting started in business kept Burrud off the handball courts 
until he was about thirty. “I was out of shape and I didn’t feel 
too hot. And I was getting fat, which I tend to do when I get 
lazy. So I went to the Y. In those days, we didn’t have a brand 
new Executive Health Club as we have now. The Hollywood Y 
was sort of the center for kids who come to Hollywood to try 
to break into movies. But I went there and started playing 
handball with anyone who wanted a game. Then I started 
playing with fellows like Art Linkletter, although he was much 
better than I was. I’ve played with Jimmy Jacobs, who was a 
world champion handball player, and with Stuffy Singer, a 
world champion who started at the Hollywood Y. Stuffy is 
now promoting professional handball tournaments. 

“A lot of actors, directors and producers play at the Y, men 
like Michael Landon and Billy Dee Williams. I play often with 
Dave Frizina, who was the concert master of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and still plays first violin with them. He’s in 
incredible condition. One of the finest violinists in America, 
plays a Stradivarius, yet he’s up there whacking away at that 
hard ball with his hands.” 

For the non-practitioner not familiar with the game, 
handball is played by two or four participants on an enclosed 
court forty feet long. The front wall and each of the two sides 
measure twenty feet wide and twenty feet long, and the back 
wall must be at least twelve feet high. It is played with a solid 
rubber ball about three-fourths the size of a baseball. The idea 
is to return your opponent’s service—after it has slammed off 
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BILL BURRUD SAYS the great 
thing about handball is that, 
“You can buy a pair of gloves 
for six dollars, the ball costs a 
dollar and all you need is a pair 
of shorts and tennis shoes and 
you're in business.” Handball 
courts are available for use in 
countries all over the world. 
This helps when you travel as 
much as Burrud does. 


the front wall and ricocheted off the side walls or back wall or 
ceiling—before it bounces on the floor more than once. It is a 
fast-moving, exhausting game and sometimes dangerous since 
the only equipment the players wear are thin gloves that offer 
some protection to their hands. 

“With good players,” said Burrud, “the ball travels up to 
sixty or seventy miles an hour. It comes off the back wall at, 
maybe, thirty miles an hour, you pick it out of the air and 
propel it forward with your hand. I’ve been hit many times in 
the back and in the head, and it hurts. Most of all, you have to 
be careful of your eyes, because if you get hit square in the 
eye you can sustain a detached retina. Most fellows play with 
eye guards, but my eyes are so bad that I can’t see the wall 
anyway. If I wore eye guards I wouldn’t see anything at all. 

“Tve been really hurt twice. I was hit by a low ball in an 
area which I can’t describe too well for a magazine, but it was 
a terrible blow. I was out for like twenty minutes. 
Unconscious from the pain. 

Another time, I got a bad hit on the cheek, cracking the 
cheek bone. It cracked where the sinus is and I’ve had a little 
trouble with my sinuses ever since on that side. There is 
nothing the doctors can do when it happens. It just has to heal 
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itself. Then last year I fractured a finger slightly, a hairline 
fracture. 

“I hurt a fellow once, a friend of mine. I smacked the ball 
and this guy turned around to look—which you have to do, 
but usually you hold your hand to the side of your face for 
protection, unless you forget—and the ball was going forty 
miles an hour when it hit him. It wrecked his eye. Detached 
his retina. Fortunately, with laser treatments he’s all right 
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now. 
THE HONG KONG AFFAIR 


Because he has a proclivity for gaining weight, and because 
his occupation continually exposes him to banquets of heavy, 
rich foods and free-flowing beverages, Burrud tries to get to 
the handball court three times a week. Less often than that 
and he pays for his lack of conditioning when he does return. 
It makes little difference to him whether the handball court is 
in Hollywood or Hong Kong. 

“That’s a big advantage handball has over most other 
sports,” Burrud said with a missionary’s zeal. ‘There are 
handball courts all over the world. Like in Hong Kong there 
are two big YMCAs, there are courts in Hawaii, in Europe, 
England—almost any place there isa YMCA. I usually stick my 
gloves and tennis shoes in a suitcase before I leave home and 
you can borrow shorts and T-shirts from the Y wherever you 
are. 

“I found myself one day in an odd game in Hong Kong. It’s 
British over there, you know, and they are pretty good 
handball players. In this game, one fellow was head of the 
Chinese Communist bank in Hong Kong, another was an 
English patrol officer, a third was a Nationalist Chinese who 
worked as 4 translator, and then there was me, an American 
television producer. Oddly enough, I was the best player in the 
game. I guess they didn’t have the adaptability to the game 
and the experience that I have had over the years.” 

About the only spot in the world, Burrud reported, where 
he could not find a handball court was in Africa, where the 
national, or intercontinental, sport is a form of field hockey. 
“I tried that one day but I didn’t do too well. Most of the 
primitive peoples I’ve encountered always play a form of field 
hockey. They call it different things in different parts of the 
world. In many areas, of course, it’s called soccer. In Africa 
they run a lot and you can see why they are developing so 
many great long distance runners. First of all, in Africa you’re 
dealing with a high alluvium plain at 6,000 or 7,000 feet. The 
altitude itself is enough of a conditioner. Everywhere in Africa 
you see people running and they’re in fantastic shape because 
they train at that elevation, and they do it from the time they 
are little kids. It just never came to light until the recent years 
when the emerging governments started entering the Olympic 
Games and men like Kip Keino began wiping everyone out in 
long distance running. They come down to a lower elevation, 
with all the additional oxygen, and can run twice as fast.” 


THEY PLAYED AN AWFUL LOT OF BALL IN YUCATAN 


Handball, according to the Columbia Viking Desk Encyclo- 
pedia, was played in England and Ireland for many centuries 
and was introduced to the United Statesin the 1870s. But Burrud 
says he has discovered evidence that the game was played in 
Mexico by the Maya Indians and could date back to the 10th 
century. 

“Pve done a lot of pictures in Mexico, in Yucatan, and we 
found three-wall handball courts still standing from the Mayan 
Empire. They used a kind of leather ball, which didn’t have 
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Bill Burrud’s Safari to Adventure 
“WATCH HIM DIE” is all you can do, says Burrud of the elephants and 
thinos who are shot with poisoned arrows for their ivory. And the 
watch is a long one. “Instead of an elephant dying in an hour, or ten or 
twenty minutes, from a gunshot wound, it may take him twelve hours 
to die from the poison, a slow, agonizing death.” 
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the bounce ours has, I’m sure. They also had basketball, with a 
single ring instead of two hoops, and the captain of the losing 
team got his head cut off. I’m not sure what they did with the 
losing captain in handball, but it was probably just as bad. I 
tried playing handball in Mexico City once and almost died, 
because the altitude there is 8,000 feet. I want to tell you at 
8,000 feet you start running around like that and you want to 
kill yourself. The altitude is just too much.” P 

Burrud doesn’t consider himself a good handball player, an 
opinion forced upon him on the court by some of the better 
players in the world. In handball, competitors are ranked: as A 
Class, B Class and C Class, with anyone below C Class a novice. 
Burrud agreeably admits that he is considered “a high C” 
among the members of the Hollywood Y, which is regarded as 
one of the top clubs in the country for producing outstanding 
handballers. 

“But it’s a wonderful game in many respects,” the 
television producer said. “You can buy a pair of gloves for six 
dollars, the ball costs a dollar and all you need is a pair of 
shorts and tennis shoes and you’re in business. Another great 
thing about this game is that some of the fellows I play with at 
the Y are in their sixties and seventies. One man I play with is 
seventy-five years old. Now, he’s a good player because he 
knows where to put the ball to make the other fellow run. I’ve 
been teaching my business manager to play. He’s twenty years 
younger than I am, but I can take him up on the court and 
exhaust him in ten minutes. 

“Its a game of positioning. When you’re shooting the ball, 


if you see the ball on a high lob, you don’t rush it and hit it in 
the air. You can do that, it’s called a ‘fly kill.’ But you are 
wiser to let the ball hit and bounce and go up against the wall, 
then you can turn around and position yourself. The idea is to 
get yourself in a retrievable position and make a decision while 
the ball is in the air—do you kill it on the fly, which you do 
about once every ten times, or let it bounce, go back with it, 
take it off the back wall and shoot for the corners? It’s a lot 
like pool or billiards, in a way, because you have to take care 
of your shots. If you just hit the ball straight to the front wall 
and let it bounce, you can play ten hours of handball and 
nobody would win. The key is to get in a position where you 
shoot around the corner, with your opponent going one way 
and the ball bouncing off in another direction, then you’ve 
scored your point. 

“Conditioning helps a lot in handball, but I’ve seen a lot of 
players easily whipped by older, experienced men who know 
where to put the bail.” 


THE ‘IN-GROUP’ AT THE Y 


The Hollywood YMCA Executive Health Club is a 
semi-luxurious facility in a new building adjoining the Y at 
1553 N. Hudson St. in Hollywood. It offers its members a 
complete gymnasium, six handball courts (including one built 
through the sponsorship of Art Linkletter), weights room, 
steam bath, locker room and health bar. Relatively inexpensive 
compared with the flashier private health clubs in Beverly Hills 
and Los Angeles, it also provides the convenience of being 
close to the motion picture and television production centers 
in Hollywood. 

“We get a lot of executives, not just actors,” said Burrud 
after he had showered and toweled off following his workout. 
He paused to take a sip of fruit juice and continued, ‘Loring 
D’usseau, an executive producer at KNBC in Los Angeles, is 
one of our better players. So is Robert Peters, an executive at 
Paramount. What we try to do—and I think it’s the intelligent 
way to spend a lunch hour—is come over here and play a little 
handball and then have a snack at the health food bar before 
returning to work. You go back to work refreshed and feeling 
stronger, and you don’t have those three-martini-lunch 
problems which so many of us face in this particular 
industry.” 


Like any other addict who has become hooked on a sport, 
Burrud is a handball and YMCA pusher. He’s a member of the 
honorary board of directors of the Hollywood Y and was 
influential in raising funds to build the new Executive Health 
Club and encouraging local businessmen to use the facilities 
regularly. He also thinks everyone should take up handball for 
exercise and enjoyment. 

“I think it’s an ideal sport for a man after he leaves scuool. 
The minute he gets out of college and into the rat race of 
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business, or acting, or producing, or whatever, he tends to let 
his body deteriorate. I wouldn’t advise anyone over forty to 
start playing handball without a very careful program of 
getting in shape because that can be dangerous. We have had 
heart attacks on the handball court. 

“What we advise men to do—I sound like I’m a world’s 
champion, but it’s only that I’ve played for twenty years—is to 
take a little coaching first. I do a little coaching of friends of 
mine. We tell them, go into the steam room or hot room and 
heat up your body because your muscles are going to be 
stretched and expanding. Then when you get on the court, 
spend four or five minutes throwing the ball, bending your 
back. I’ve pulled muscles in my legs and back many times 
because I didn’t warm up sufficiently. We have a lot of 
problems with our arms, too. Unlike tennis, where you are 
letting the racquet do the work, in handball your arm is doing 
the job. As you get older you have to be a little more careful 
how you push your body or you'll end up flat on your back in 
bed.” 

But underneath all the noble reasons for playing 
handball—the weight reduction, the body conditioning, the 
stamina production—Burrud cheerfully admits the primary 
purpose of the game is enjoyment. 


SHOUT IT OUT... WORK IT OUT 


“Its a very vociferous sport, you know,” he grinned. “In 
golf, everyone is nice and they don’t talk unless they are 
kidding around. In tennis, it’s all business, with your opponent 
generally forty or fifty feet away from you. But handball is a 
close game, a fairly aggressive sport. If you are playing with a 
guy who is a bit rough and runs into you a couple of times, 
pretty soon you figure out a way to run into him a couple of 
times. We have a rule against swearing in the Y, but I’m afraid 
we all slip occasionally. Handball is probably one of the most 
vocal of all sports. Some guys get into very bad arguments 
about whether a shot was good, or whether a player was 
hindered while attempting a shot. It’s a psychological contest 
in that respect. 

“We have a lot of fun and we rarely have fights. It’s a game 
where men can let go a lot of frustrations on the ball and each 
other. Then, the game is over and you come down down and 
take a steam together and kid each other. There’s great 
camaraderie. Like today, as I go walking around everybody is 
kidding me about you doing this magazine article on me. They 
say, ‘Oh, you ham!’ That’s the kind of people who come here. 
They are fun, they’re nice fellows having a good time.” 

Many of those “nice fellows” at the Hollywood Y will tell 
you that a television producer by the name of Bill Burrud is 
the most generous, most congenial, most sincere member of 
their group. And there are certain African people who heartily 
second that opinion. ( } 
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MICHAEL LANDON: 


A Real Cool Hot-Stroker 
By Peter English 


ELEVISION STAR MICHAEL LANDON stepped 

onto a public tennis court for the first time about 

two years ago in Scottsdale, Ariz. Word had 
circulated in the tennis community that the famous Little Joe 
Cartwright of “Bonanza” was to make an appearance and 
about a hundred persons had gathered at courtside to watch. 
Landon was determined to strike fear into the heart of his 
opponent by powering the first serve across for an ace. He 
tossed the ball up, reared up on his toes, swung his metal 
racquet back in a wide arc, banged himself in the head and fell 
almost unconscious to the ground. Laughter reigned in the 
gallery. 

“I had taken about three lessons from a pro and I took my 
wife to Phoenix for a vacation from the kids,” says the 
handsome 36-year-old actor. “Two other couples went along 
and we decided to play a little tennis. Up until then, the only 
time I had hit a tennis ball was in private, on a court with 
myself and the pro and nobody watching. So, we go over toa 
tennis court in Scottsdale for a little game. 

“Well, the word was out that I was going to play. Big 
athlete on his way to the court. This guy who does all his own 
fights on television. Tough guy, right? By the time I got over 
there, I’ve got a hundred people watching and I’m very 
embarrassed, very nervous, very up-tight. But I think, well, the 
one thing I’m going to do, I’m going to show these people I 
serve a bullet. 

“I get ready for my first service. I have a metal racquet and 
I am just going to pulverize the ball. That’s how hard I am 
going to hit it. But I am so up-tight I throw the ball up, whip 


that racquet back, hit myself right on top of the head and 
knock myself to my knees. | mean, I damned near knocked 
myself out. I cut my head. I cut my knees. Talk about an 
embarrassing moment! Then you try to act like you did it for 
a laugh and they wonder, ‘Geez, he goes a long way for a 
laugh—he’s bleeding.’ ”” 

Michael Landon may be the only internationally famous 
actor who literally howled his way into a show business career. 
A native of New Jersey who attended school in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., his first break came when he was cast in the title role of 
a 1957 horror film, “I Was a Teen-Age Werewolf.” Two years 
later, NBC-TV selected the curly-haired youth with the 
engaging smile to play the youngest of three sons in its new 
television western series, “Bonanza.” For 14 years Mike rode 
the Ponderosa as Little Joe Cartwright. In 1965, Parnell 
Roberts resigned his role as one of the Cartwright brothers, 
but the show continued to rank high in the Nielsen ratings. 
However, “Bonanza” could not survive Dan Blocker’s tragic 
death in 1972, the ratings sagged, and NBC-TV cancelled it. It 
appears now in re-runs in most major cities of the world. 

“Bonanza” made a millionaire of Mike Landon. But more 
than that, it gave him the impetus and opportunity to carve 
additional careers for himself in television. Wrote television 
critic Cecil Smith in a recent issue of The Los Angeles Times: 
“Of all the toilers in the electronic vineyards of television, 
none has shown more artistic growth over the last decade than 
Michael Landon. In his years on ‘Bonanza,’ Mike not only 
became a disciplined and persuasive actor, but a writer and 
director of extraordinary ability.” 
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Photos courtesy of NBC-TV 
MIKE LANDON’S ENGAGING SMILE and his youthful personality 
(seen in upper photo) landed him the role of Little Joe on the 
ever-popular TV series “Bonanza.” Above shows the threesome of Hoss 
(Dan Blocker), Little Joe (Mike Landon) and Ben Cartwright (Lorne 
Greene) as they found their way into millions of homes every Sunday 
night for 14 years. 


Mike’s progression from actor to writer-director-producer 
was initiated by the threat of being thrown out of work. “The 
first script I wrote was because the ‘Bonanza’ company was 
going to shut down production for three weeks for lack of 
scripts,” he says. “I was going through a divorce at that time 
and I wanted my paycheck. I had never written anything more 
than personal letters, but when we used to do ‘Bonanza’ many 
producers ago, we used to get in some very interesting 
situations. We’d come into the studio in the morning and there 
would be an interior scene between Dan (Blocker) and myself 
scheduled. They’d have extras and bartenders and everything, 
but no script. Nothing. 

“We'd say, ‘When are we going to get that?’ They’d say, ‘We 
don’t know.’ So I’d say, ‘Well, Blocker and I are going to doa 
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scene. By that time maybe you'll have some other scenes 
written.” So we’d sit down for three minutes and zap it 
together and then we’d wing it. We’d see people after the show 
aired and they’d say, ‘Gee, I loved that scene between you and 
Dan.’ So when they told us we were going to be laid off for 
three weeks, I went home that weekend and wrote a script 
called ‘The Gamble.’ It wasn’t brilliant. I brought it in that 
Monday and we started shooting it on Wednesday.” 

As “Bonanza” continued in production, Mike continued to 
write for the show. Eventually he was given a chance to direct 
his own work. Other producers sought him out as a writer and 
director and when the venerable TV western finally expired, 
Mike was free to accept other offers. He received critical 
acclaim as writer-director of “Love Came Laughing,” the 
opening segment of NBC-TV’s “Love Story” last season, and 
as the director of the GE Theater special, “It’s Good To Be 
Alive,” the televersion of Roy Campanella’s struggle with 
paralysis. 

Last March 30, NBC-TV aired a two-hour movie made for 
television titled “The Little House on the Prairie,” based on 
the famous children’s books by Laura Ingalls Wilder. The film 
starred, in the role of the father, Mike Landon, who also 
directed and co-produced with Ed Friendly. The audiences 
loved it—it ranked third in the Nielsen ratings that week, ahead 
of such favorites as “The Waltons” and. “Sanford and 
Son’’—and so did the critics. NBC-TV promptly scheduled it as 
a series, to be seen from 8 to 9 p.m. Wednesday nights 
beginning in September. Mike will star in the show, write some 
of the episodes, direct some and co-produce all. 

Mike is delighted with his new project, except for one 
factor—the time involved in production will prevent him from 
going to the tennis courts. Accordingly, he is making plans to 
have a court built in his backyard. 

He sat in his office at Paramount Pictures studios one day 
recently, his desk piled high with scripts and production notes, 
and discussed his love for sports and his participation in snow 
and water skiing, handball and golf, as well as tennis. 

“I haven’t been playing tennis very long and I don’t play 
very well,” he admits, his still-boyish face twisted into a wry 
smile. “But the good thing about the game is that you can seek 
your level, or play slightly above it, and still hold your own. 
You tend to play better when you play with better players; I 
guess you concentrate more. But anybody of any age can play 
tennis. You see guys out there who just frustrate the hell out 
of you, guys who are thirty or forty years older than you are. 
He’s not smashing the ball at you or anything, but damn, he’s 
got you all over the court. Hell, you can play that game until 
you kick off. If you don’t want to play singles anymore, you 
can play doubles.” 


EYEGLASSES AND TEETH ALL OVER THE COURT... 


Landon doesn’t hit himself in the head with his racquet 
anymore. In fact, he believes he plays well enough not to 
embarrass himself out on the court. “The only thing about my 
game is if I’m serving well, then I’m going to be okay. I’m 
going to hold my own. I don’t play often enough, so my serve 
is very sporadic. I can just double-fault my brains out and that 
irritates me. No matter how much I seem to be chuckling, it 
bothers me. Because the one good part of my game is my 
serve. I get a lot of aces. I even get some when I’m playing 
against some of the pros. I’ve got a good left-handed serve, a 
great serve. 

“Being left-handed is a big advantage when you're playing 


an amateur. I don’t think it is probably much of an advantage 
playing a pro. They have as big a backhand, or bigger, than 
they do forehand. But when you’re serving left-handed to an 
amateur, even if you don’t serve it big but put a lot of spin on 
the ball, it is just going in the wrong direction for them all the 
time. It’s just tougher for them to return a backhand serve.” 

One of the reasons Mike is planning a tennis court in his 
backyard is because of his children. He has six of them and 
they all love tennis. 

“That’s the reason I gave up golf,” he says. “I used to play 
a lot, but I began to feel guilty spending so much time away 
from the kids. When you work as much as I-do, you start 
wishing on the golf course that everybody would hurry up and 
hit the ball so you can get home and spend some time with the 
kids. I play tennis two or three times a month now, but Pd 
really like to have a game three or four times a week before I 
come into the office or the studio. I’ll be playing a lot more 
when I get my own court and I can play with my kids. I can 
keep up with the kids now, but not for much longer. They’re 
getting too good. They are going to Tony Trabert’s tennis 
camp this summer.” 

Mike has played in two celebrity tennis tournaments and, as 
he anticipated, fared less than spectacularly. He was asked how 
a man at the top of the entertainment world, a television idol 
in many respects, feels walking out in front of a gallery to 
compete in a sport in which he knows he isn’t going to show 
himself in his best light. 

“The thing is, I know I’m a beginner,” he replies. “I run 
fast, which is about all I can say for my game. I’m as quick, 
probably, as a lot of them. But, really, what a celebrity is for, 
in a pro-celeb tournament or any contest like that, is to 
entertain people. You’re not really there to show people how 
to play tennis. You’d have a lot of people going home 
wondering why they ever took a lesson. You’re there to try to 
get people to laugh. They are going to laugh, regardless, so you 
might as well have them laughing with you instead of laughing 
at you. 

“You see a lot of guys out there all steely-eyed and serious 
about the whole thing. I suppose if you were good enough you 
could afford to do that. But I only know one or two other 
guys in show business who are good enough to do that.” 

The best amateur player Landon ever faced on a tennis 
court, he says, is Dino Martin, Dean’s son. ‘‘He’s far and away 
the best I’ve seen, a helluva tennis player. We played doubles 
with him—I was playing with Clark Graebner—and we got 
slaughtered. I have forgotten the name of the pro who was 
Dino’s partner, but Dino was as good as he was. 

“I played in a celebrity-businessman’s tournament in 
Tuscon, Ariz., recently and some of the businessmen in that 
tournament were plenty tough. One guy was the national 
singles-doubles indoor and outdoor champion. I want to tell 
you, that guy could play a little tennis. It was no contest. We 
each played forty-eight. I had a helluva good time because the 
pro I was paired with, Sherwood Stewart, was a super good 
guy. He had a great sense of humor. 

“When you play the way most amateurs do, when you’re 
playing with a pro, you should maintain a sense of humor. A 
lot of the guys take it very seriously. When you play in a 
pro-celeb, doubles, no matter how serious you are, and even 
when there is a prize for the pro—an automobile or quite a bit 
of money—the pro really doesn’t play his game. If he did, he’d 
kill you. He’d tear your head off if he ever hit one to you at 
the net the way they stroke it when they’re playing in serious 


Photos courtesy of NBC-TV 
A CHANGE OF COSTUME transformed Little Joe to Charles Ingalls 
(upper photo) of “Little House on the Prairie,” which aired on NBC-TV 
on March 30. Landon portrayed the father while Karen Grassle played 
his wife. The critics raved, Nielsen ratings bloodpressured, and the show 
was picked up for a series airing Wednesday nights in Sept. 


competition. There is no one, I don’t care how good he is, who 
is going to react quick enough to even save his life. There 
would be nothing but eyeglasses and teeth laying all over the 
court. But they are fun to play with and a great bunch of guys.” 


PAT PAULSEN AND THE “SMALLER” TROPHIES 


“Getting back to Dino Martin, he still has fun out on the 
court. He plays a serious game, but he doesn’t try to eat 
somebody alive, which he could very easily. I’ve seen him play 
in a couple of tournaments where he has allowed opponents to 
win a game or two to avoid humiliation.” 

As one might deduce from his track record in television, 
Mike Landon doesn’t do things in half measures. So, when he 
entered his first tennis tournament, it was only fitting that the 
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tourney was preceded by a “grudge match” which had been 
widely ballyhooed on radio in Southern California. As he tells 
it: 

“I just went down on a lark to Lake Havasu. My partner 
was Geoff Edwards (Hollywood disc jockey and TV game 
show host). He’s a real nice guy, a funny guy. But before the 
tournament began, Geoff and I played each other in a so-called 
grudge match. It was part of the publicity build-up on the 
radio, and they had a special grudge match trophy made up for 
the winner. I was teamed with Howard Duff and Geoff with 
Cornel Wilde. I played well in that and Howard and I won. 
Then Geoff and I teamed up in the doubles for the 
tournament and, surprisingly enough, we got to the finals in 
our group. I think we were in the “B” bracket. But we beat 
some guys we really thought were going to slaughter us. It 
really wasn’t the celebs as much as it was some other people 
who looked pretty good on the court. But we really played 
rather well. 

“So now it comes to the finals. We figure we got a walk in 
the park in the finals because we were playing Pat Paulsen and 
another older character actor. It all just looked so good. We’re 
already figuring where in the hell in the room we’re going to 
put the trophy. Well, those two guys just piddled us to death. 
They just lobbed and lobbed and Geoff and I are teeing off on 
the ball. Christ, we’re hitting home runs, hitting the ball 
against the fence every damn time and they just killed us. We 
got ahead and then fell behind and then lost it. Little Pat 
Paulsen—ping, ping, ping. God, that was funny. So, we got 
smaller trophies.” 

Landon has one piece of advice for beginning tennis 
players: Don’t be reluctant to get on the court with more 
experienced competitors. “I didn’t want to play with anybody 
who was better than I was, when I first started, because I 
didn’t want to ruin their game. I’m not saying to get out on 
the court and just embarrass yourself. But, I always knew I 
was going to lose and I felt that people would want to play 
with their equals or their betters. That really isn’t so. As long 
as you're a fun person to play with, and you have a few points 
during the game that are exciting, it’s a good game for 
everyone. I also learned something about people’s natures. 
People don’t mind winning,” he smiles. “So unless you’re a 
basket case, anybody is willing to play you, and you tend to 
play better against better players.” 


SOME GUYS SHOULDN’T PLAY TENNIS 
...OR GOLF ...OR ANYTHING! 


Although he considers tennis his game now, Mike’s first 
commitment in sports was to golf and handball. “I really 
played a lot of handball, hours and hours every day, at the 
YMCA in Santa Barbara. I was a non-swimming swimming 
instructor there. I loved handball; it was great. But I would 
probably wheeze myself to death playing it now. I play at it 
with the kids sometimes, up against the garage door, but no 
more four-wall. 

“It has been fifteen years since I played serious handball 
and that’s a long time to be away from any sport. Like golf. I 
was an excellent golfer when I was a kid back in New Jersey 
because I was a caddy. I played every day. Anytime I didn’t 


“THE IMPORTANT THING is not winning or losing, or even how you 
played the game, it’s playing the game that matters, with the accent on 
the words ‘game’ and ‘playing,’ ” is what Landon has to say about the 
right approach to any sport. 
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was trying to help Ray get up on the skis, crushing this little 
guy into the water and smothering him, was the funniest thing 
I ever saw. The instructor got his head jammed down into the 
water and everything. I wish I had had the foresight to take a 
picture of that. I’d like to show somebody pictures of the first 
or second time they ever tried water skiing, after they had 
become pretty good at it. 

“T think water skiing is a great sport. I don’t have a boat, so 
the only time our family water skis is if we go on the road, on 
location for a picture or a personal appearance, and find a 
place that has a lake. Any place that has water, like Acapulco. 
The kids go to a camp where they water ski and we go up and 
ski with them on weekends.” 

Michael Landon is a casual, often go-to-hell type person. 
Despite his position in the television industry, he is content to 
show up at his office in jeans and a sweatshirt, sometimes with 
a day-old stubble of beard on his face. He takes his work 
seriously, but he doesn’t take himself seriously. However, he is 
a thoughtful man, a concerned individual, an evidenced in his 
television writing such as “The Wish” and “Forever.” One of 
his concerns is that most people have forgotten that the reason 
for participating in sports is for exercise and to have fun and 
are preoccupied with winning or losing. 

“Have you ever watched parents with kids in the Little 
League?” he asks. “I mean, they sit there and you’d think 
these kids were all going to play for the Dodgers. Sports 
shouldn’t be a matter of being a sensational player. It’s a 
matter of having fun. They’re to be enjoyed. Everybody likes 
to do a little bit better than the other guy, but it is only a 
personal challenge. If you spend your life looking at 
hot-doggers, and trying to find out why you’re just not a 
dynamite skier like they are, you’re not going to have any fun. 
The idea is to try to do the best you can, see what hills you 
can get down, have a sense of humor and enjoy it.” 

There are many persons, Mike believes, who take sports so 
seriously they should not be permitted on a tennis court ora 
golf course, for their own well-being. 

“Guys playing golf are a typical example,” he explains. 
“There are just some guys who shouldn’t play golf for a 
multitude of reasons. I’m sure most people are aware of it, but 
there is a tremendous amount of money that changes hands on 
golf courses. And a lot of the people who are doing the playing 
and the betting are working themselves into an emotional and 
sometimes financial grave. 


“First of all, they destroy their game by betting much more 
money than they should be betting and they play the entire 
eighteen holes uptight. They start pressing (increasing the bet), 
and another press and another. Some guys do it and have a 
sense of humor about it and enjoy it, but those are the ones 
who have a bet going just for the sake of exchanging a dollar, a 
token bet to keep you concentrating on your game. 

“But I’ve been on courses where guys have exchanged more 
than fifty thousand on a round of golf! I want to tell you, 
there ain’t nobody who’s going to maintain a good sense of 
humor after blowing fifty or sixty-thousand bucks. They’ll get 
into a ten-dollar Vegas and fall apart, or have their partner fall 
apart, and there goes another friendship down the drain. The 
money can pile up in a Vegas pretty fast.” 


WHAT’S A “VEGAS”? 


Golf was invented, someone once said, to get the gamblers 
out of the smoke-filled room and into the fresh air. There are 
probably more ways to bet on a golf game than any other 
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sport, and the Vegas method is possibly the most treacherous. 
Mike explains how it works. 

“In a Vegas, you put your score and your partner’s score on 
a particular hole against the scores of your opponents. Let’s 
say, on a par five hole you and I are partners and we both par 
the hole, a five and a five. That gives us a fifty-five. The team 
were playing has a six and a seven, for a sixty-seven. We 
subtract our fifty-five from their sixty-seven and that gives usa 
twelve. In a ten-dollar Vegas, that earns us a hundred-and- 
twenty bucks on that one hole. 

“Now here’s what happens that’s sad. Let’s say you get a 
five and your partner gets a nine. On the other team, one of 
the guy birdies the hole and his partner takes a five. They have 
a forty-five to what normally would be a fifty-nine for us, or a 
difference of fourteen. But because one of the other team had 
a birdie, we have to reverse our score. We now have a 
ninety-five. So on that hole, we drop fifty points. We’re 
talking about five-hundred bucks on one hole. But it can get 
worse. One of your opponents runs off a string of birdies and 
you or your partner falls apart and after eighteen holes you are 
paying out a lot of loot. Suddenly, you and your partner 
aren’t such good friends anymore. Suddenly, you have a great 
big hole in your bank account. 

“T’ye seen some men play a hundred bucks a hole in a 
Vegas. That money builds up fast. I know one particular 
gentleman, a big star, who gave up golf because of that. His 
wife continues to play but he only goes to the club and sits on 
the patio and plays pinochle. He will never play golf again. He 
lost so much money it made him hate the game.” 

While Mike agrees that competition is the very essence of 
the American way of life and of sports, he believes an 
obsession about winning or losing can warp the games we play 
and the players. 

“There is a line from Shakespeare that is usually 
misquoted,” Mike says. “Most people quote it as, ‘Money is 
the root of all evil.’ That’s nonsense, of course, because 
money, by itself, is only paper and ink. The correct quotation 
is ‘The Jove of money is the root of all evil.’ The obsession 
with making money, piling it up and making more, to the 
exclusion of everything else that’s good in life, that’s evil. 

“Sports should be a wholesome activity, healthy for the 
body and the mind. If you are going to spend two hours ona 
tennis court worrying about whether you're going to win five 
dollars from your best friend, how healthy is that for the 
mind? You might as well be in the office worrying about a big 
money deal. I like to win as much as the next participant. It 
gives you a small thrill, knowing you've come closer to 
excelling at something than did the man you’re playing 
against. But I can go out on the tennis court and get my brains 
beaten out and have a helluva good time, if everyone has the 
right attitude. 

“The important thing is not winning or losing, or even how 
you played the game, it’s playing the game that matters, with 
the accent on the words ‘game’ and ‘playing.’ ”?” 

Producers who have employed Mike Landon as a director 
say he gets as much out of his cast and crew as men with ten 
times his experience. Actors and crewmen who have worked 
under Landon as a director say he treats everyone with respect 
and without temperament, obviously enjoys what he is doing 
and maintains his sense of humor even in difficult situations. 

Whether on the sound stage, or skis or the tennis court, 
Mike Landon has proven you can be a winner without being 
obsessed with winning, by just enjoying playing the game. @ 


f you want to 


be a better 
tennis player, 
ut it in writing. 


I would like to enroll in the: 

Two day course beginning each Saturday morning 

CO Three day course beginning each Monday morning 

O Five day course beginning each Monday morning 

O Don't enroll me yet, but please send me further 
information on the 7 lighted courts, 18 Braden teaching 
lanes, new classrooms, Braden Video-Analysis Center 
complete with Teaching Tower, pro shop, private lessons, 
clubhouse. 


My Name_ 
Address. 
Phone. 


SWV®D SINNIL YNOA JAYS ANY dO 


Mail this coupon to: 

Vic Braden Tennis College, c/o Coto de Caza, 
P.O. Box 438, Trabuco Canyon, CA. 92678 
Or phone: (714) 586-0761 


Fill in the coupon for Vic Braden’s Tennis College at Coto de Caza. Then shape up 
your game like never before. Get your timing down, your confidence up. 
Work on placement, serves, lobs, volleys, form, control, attitude. Whatever you need 
to do. Whatever your standing: beginner, intermediate or seasoned player. 
Play the Braden Teaching Lanes. See instant video-tape replays of your game. Be steeped 
in information. Game-improving films. Handbooks. Sequence photo studies. 
You'll never be the same again. 
BECAUSE WHEN BRADEN TEACHES, YOU WIN. 


SHARI LEWIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


because that’s not their cup of tea. But, to each his own. We 
enjoy ourselves.” 

Shari’s work in television and night clubs takes her all 
around the world. When she has the opportunity, she and her 
family rent bicycles and set out to see the countrysides of 
foreign lands. Some of her experiences have been to her liking. 
Some haven’t. 

“I won’t ever go biking in England again,” she said ruefully. 
“All the streets are cobblestone and very narrow. You have to 
dart in and out among the cars. I’m no daredevil. That’s not 
my game.” 

One foreign country which enraptured her, where biking 
led to an interesting adventure from which she brought back 
an unusual souvenir, was the island of Tasmania. 


PASTORAL PEDALING 


“Tasmania is right under the toe of Australia,” she said, her 
voice filled with excitement. “If Australia stood up, Tasmania 
would be finished. 

“Tasmania is colonial America, with air conditioning. It’s 
beautiful—rolling green hills rising steeply into five thousand- 
foot mountains. It’s the most mountainous island in the world. 
They have more sheep there than anywhere, so the people 
loved Lamp Chop. 

“There are very few cars in Tasmania. We were in some 
towns where, when a car went by, all the people in the street 
would stop and stare at it. In the town of Richmond, in one 
whole day we saw just one airplane in the sky. You don’t see 
cars, you don’t see planes, the skies are wonderfully blue, and 
when you bicycle, the streets are bumpy but you’re not in any 
danger. It is all so pastoral and so lovely. I liked riding among 
the sheep, the dogs barking at my heels. 

“One day I was riding my bicycle through the Tasmania 
countryside—I didn’t realize I was on private property—and I 
turned around and here is this emu running after me. He was 
six or seven feet tall, but he looked like ten feet. He’s running 
at me on his big ostrich-like legs, he’s got his huge neck tilted 
to one side and he’s threatening me. 

“I got to the fence in a hurry, and said ‘The hell with the 
bicycle’ and climbed over the fence. Then a farmer came along 
and said, ‘I’m sorry, but you’re on my property. There are too 
many emus on this small land and they have territorial 
problems. When there are too many, they go a little bit crazy.’ 

“He told me that the emu had just laid an egg but he wasn’t 
going to let her sit on it because he didn’t want any more. I 
asked him if I could have it and he said, ‘It’s my breakfast.’ 
They are about five times the size of a chicken egg. I asked 
him to make a hole in it and drain out the insides for his 
breakfast and give me the shell, which he did. I washed it out 
thoroughly, but I was afraid when I came back home that 
customs wouldn’t let me bring it in. So I put it inside a bra in 
my suitcase. I just had a feeling that the customs men weren’t 
going to go raiding my bras.” 

On another trip, the Tarcher family visited the Galapagos 
Islands, where Shari unexpectedly discovered she had an 
unlikely rival for her husband’s affections. 

“They only had bikes on the island of Santa Maria, so we 
had to do a lot of hiking. I’m not big on hiking. That’s tiring 


ANIMATION IS THE KEY WORD in Shari Lewis’ life, both on stage 
and off in the comfort of her home. The versatile entertainer has 
created Lamb Chop, Charlie Horse and Panda Monium and blessed 
them with appealing personalities that bring out the child within all of 
us. 


stuff. One day a pelican fell in love with my husband and 
followed him all over the island. 

“Whenever I went near it, it defecated. Then, as soon as I 
stopped approaching, it would waddle after Jeremy, stand on 
his feet and rub its head on his leg. What did that pelican see in 
him? It must have been a female. Jeremy held it and rubbed it 
and it was very funny. 

“The animals treat you in the Galapagos as though you are 
good, and it gives you such a good feeling about yourself, not 
to have the animals run away from you. We watched a baby 
seal being born one day. The mother, for some’ reason, didn’t 
cut the placenta. We watched it for two days and the tiny 
baby was trying to follow its mother and dragging the 
placenta. All the birds were following it and pecking at it and 
we were all afraid one of the birds was going to hurt the baby. 
So, one of the biologists came over and gave me a scissors and 
I cut it. 

“Now, that may not sound like much of an adventure, but 
it was very exciting. I was participating in another kind of 
life.” 

Most people she has encountered while biking have been 
pleasant and kind, Shari said. But an incident recently on the 
streets of Hollywood caused her to eliminate her rides to the 
studios. 

“A group of boys on motorcycles surrounded me,” she 
explained. “I continued to ride and they didn’t bother me at 


all. They were pleasant enough and were just teasing me. But I 
have a fear of motorcycles and I was scared. That was the last 
time I took that trip.” 

One of Shari’s favorite spots for bike riding is in the city of 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

“I love Vancouver,” she smiled. “Some Japanese friends up 
there took me bicycle riding in Stanley Park, which is 
fabulous. Like, the most beautiful I’ve ever seen. A big, wild 
park with no pollution. I love Vancouver, I belong in 
Vancouver and If I could make a living in Vancouver, Pd live 
there. It’s strawberries and roses and tall pines.” 


BIG ON BOATS 


As noted earlier, Shari Lewis is not a person to confine her 
talents to one facet of show business, nor her creative 
endeavors to a single medium. This is also true of hobbies. 
While biking is her latest and most time-consuming sporting 
activity of the moment, it hasn’t replaced her love for boating. 

The Tarcher family is mad about boats. 

“We boat everywhere in the world,” Shari said. “‘We’ve 
been in outriggers off the coast of Bali and in sailboats off 
Fiji, in junks in Hong Kong, and in Australia we went 
powerboating. 

“We took up biking because we don’t boat on the West 
Coast. The water is terribly rough and I’m a river rat. I have no 
particular interest in proving anything. I get seasick in the 


FAMILY WOMAN, CAREER WOMAN, AND LOVER OF NATURE, Shari Lewis is alive to natural wonders. Bicycle rides in Stanley Park in 
Vancouver and Emu adventures in the Galapagos are things of importance to her. She recalls fond memories of Tasmania, “You don’t see cars, you 
don’t see planes, the skies are wonderfully blue . . . It is all so pastoral and so lovely. I liked riding among the sheep, the dogs barking at my heels ...” 


Pacific Ocean. My brother-in-law had a boat here and we went 
out with him twice and I got seasick twice.” 

One of the great surprises in Shari’s life was discovering that 
her husband is a natural sailor. “‘He’s a wonderful captain,” 
said Shari. “He can thread a needle with a boat the first time 
he’s in it. He’s remarkable that way and I don’t know where he 
got it. If he had been a poor boy and couldn’t afford an 
education, he could have been the best mechanic in the world. 
He can get down into the bowels of a boat and make it work 
properly. He’s very good at that.” 

Most persons, when taking a boat out for the first time, 
prefer privacy to avoid showing the world the mistakes they 
know they are certain to make. Not Jeremy Tarcher. 

“When we got our first Owens there were a lot of press and 
publicity people there because I was working for the Owens 
company. It was a thirty-seven-foot boat and we had, perhaps, 
ten newspaper people on board. Jeremy had never been in the 
boat before, but he docked it perfectly in turbulent sea on the 
Hudson River. He’s terrific! Some people have the instinct.” 

Shari is an expert story teller by profession and avocation, 
and will regale visitors for hours about the Tarcher family’s 
adventures aboard various boats they have sailed in domestic 
and foreign waters. Perhaps because she is a natural 
comedienne, her stories always come out with her looking like 
one of the five worst sailors on the face of the earth. 

“In New York City,” she began, “we had eight years of 
intensive, concentrated boating. We lived at Eighty-First Street 
and Riverside Drive and we kept our boat one block from our 
house on the Hudson River. 

“The Hudson River was very rough. Buddy Hackett once 
said that if you fell out of your boat, the water was so full of 
wood and stuff you’d bounce right back into the boat. Not 
quite true, but that’s what he said.” 


THE SAILOR’S FRIEND 


“We had a favorite spot, right under the Bear Mountain 
Bridge, where the state had put down three buoys, for some 
reason. You could tie up to one of the buoys under this 
protective cove and rock. Jeremy and I went up there one day 
on a four-day weekend. One thing that’s true of boating, if 
you spend four days on a boat you make an awful lot of 
garbage because everything you eat comes out of a container 
or a can. 

“For four days we sat on the boat and read. We did nothing 
else. You don’t swim in the Hudson. You sit in the boat and 
you eat, you sleep, you read and you eat some more. At the 
end of four days we had a bag of garbage that was as tall as I 
was. I sealed it up with Scotch tape and we made our way up 
to the next boat basin, right near West Point, in order to get 
tid of it. But as we pulled up to the dock, the centrifugal force 
of the river current and the wind made it impossible to get the 
boat near the dock. 

“But, boaters are nice to one another. A tall man saw us 
and called out, ‘Having any trouble?’ My husband said to me, 
‘Throw him the garbage! I said, ‘Oh, honey, I can’t.’ 

“My husband never gets irritable with me except on a boat. 
I swear he would ask me to put my leg between the boat and 
the dock if he needed a bumper. He said to me, ‘Throw him 
the garbage!’ So I picked up the sack and threw it just as the 
man stretched out his arms to catch it and asked, ‘What’s in 
it?’ As the sack hit him and the contents poured all over him, I 


2» 


said, ‘Garbage. 
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Another time: “We did that horrible thing which everybody 
had told us not to do—rented a houseboat. It’s horrible up 
there on the Sacramento River. Drab, no vegetation, dull, 
dikes of earth and an occasional bull nibbling on the grass. 

“One day Jeremy was in the dinghy on shore, picking up 
the last of the equipment for a campout. Mallory and another 
little girl and I were on the houseboat. Jeremy called, ‘Come 
and get me’ and I threw the motor into gear and the boat 
started going backwards. It was locked in reverse gear. And we 
went backwards all the way down the Sacramento River, 
leaving my husband, who doesn’t swim very well, stranded in a 
shaky, shallow dinghy. 

“Finally, I screamed at a passing boat, ‘Would you take me 
back to my husband?’ They came, and backwards they towed 
us and we got him. It was a spooky experience.” 

While boating in Australia, Shari found out why one of that 
country’s favorite water spots is called Hungry Bay. 

“It’s the sharks that are hungry,” she laughed. ‘We didn’t 
even know about them. We are all out in this beautiful big 
powerboat and the kids are water skiing behind a Boston 
Whaler. That was fine, I thought, the kids water skiing. 

“But I noticed that when one of the kids fell off the skis, 
the boat driver would circle very quickly to pick her up. 
Finally I asked someone, ‘Why is he killing himself to get back 
to her so fast? She can swim.’ And my friend said, ‘See?’ and 
pointed to the shark fins sticking out of the water. Wow! But 
it doesn’t seem to bother the local people.” 


GETTING THERE IS ALL THE FUN 


Shari’s philosophy about biking—“I don’t like going 
anywhere, but I like being somewhere”—is a carry-over from 
her boating days in the East. 

“When we bike, I like to stop and go in—a restaurant, an art 
shop, a museum. When we boated, I liked going to some 
theater by boat. There’s a wonderful theater in Connecticut 
where they do Shakespeare called Stratford-on-the- 
Housatonic. You can get there by boat in three hours. I like 
going to the racetrack by boat and to fine restaurants. That’s 
why we don’t have a boat in California. There just isn’t any 
place to go. In New York, we had forty fine restaurants and 
twenty excellent summer theaters, all accessible by boat.” 

This summer, the Tarchers will embark on a new adventure,. 
something they’ve never tried. They are going to shoot the 
rapids of the Colorado River on a raft. 

“We have a party of thirteen people going. We have two 
doctors on the list and Robert Badden-Powell, whose 
grandfather started the Boy Scouts. He’s a great friend of ours 
in England. We’re taking no chances,” she laughed. 

“It’s a six-day, five-night trip. Three experts go along with 
the raft and you sleep under the stars, but apparently it’s a 
luxurious trip. Another raft follows you with steaks and other 
supplies. But you do shoot the rapids and there’s no luxury 
that’s going to protect you from those.” 

Rapids-shooting would seem to be the ideal activity for this 
stage of Shari Lewis’ life. All she has going now is her 
television series and specials, night club work, command 
performances, writing, recording, bicycling, boating, Girl 
Scout work, service with the Cerebral Palsy Foundation, and 
being a wife and mother. 

It is gratifying to see that she’s found a nice, relaxing hobby 
to fill all those empty hours when she has absolutely nothing 
to do. @ 
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Wee SHY LEGEND.. . By Ahna Capri 


JAMES DEAN 


A SHADOW OF A SMILE and the lost look in Dean’s eyes mirrored the troubled youth of the 
post-Depression era. His open shirt and sloppy jeans were a way of saying to the world, “Who 
cares?” 
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HE GOLDEN YEARS of the 

American screen rebel began in 

the middle fifties when the 
youth of the country reacted strongly 
to the explosive, uncommunicative 
screen newcomer James Dean. The 
post-Depression teenagers were looking 
for a symbol, and Dean reflected their 
own loneliness, anger and frustration. 
His screen image was a strong reflection 
of his personal life. 

Born in Fairmont, Indiana, in 1931, 
Dean moved to Los Angeles five years 
later. But his mother died of cancer and 
Dean was shipped back to Indiana to be 
raised by an aunt and uncle. 

Returning to Los Angeles, Dean 
enrolled at UCLA, where he met actor 
James Whitmore, who suggested he go 
to New York and study at the Actors’ 
Studio. There he was discovered by Elia 
Kazan, who brought Dean back to 
Hollywood to star in “East of Eden.” 
Even before the film’s release, Dean 
became a star. 

Very publicity conscious, he created 
an image with sloppy blue jeans, 
motorcycle riding and race car driving. 
Dean projected the image of a troubled 
youth who felt unloved and was trying 
to lash out at everything that was 
causing his unhappiness. 

He started raising eyebrows early in 
his career. Jes Addis, then director of 
the Schlitz Playhouse recalls, “He 
roared onto the Goldwyn lot astride his 
Triumph motorcycle, and assuming he 
was the messenger, the secretary 
demanded, ‘Where are the blueprints?’ 
Shyly Dean stammered he was there for 
rehearsal.” 

Hollywood was at first shocked by 
this complete non-conformist who 
challenged their system, but soon 
realized the potential greatness of the 
young rebel. 

Strother Martin, well-known char- 
acter actor and champion diver (STARS 
IN SPORTS, June ’74), remembers his 
first encounter with Dean. Having 
completed a difficult dive in a friend’s 
pool, Martin was approached by a 
young man anxious to learn how to do 
a half-gainer. Martin recognized the 
star of “Rebel Without a Cause” and 
persuaded him to first try a less 
difficult one-and-a-half-forward somer- 
sault. “Dean was in great physical 
shape, had a singleness of purpose, and 


completed the dive on his first try. He 
could’ve been a champion at anything 
he tried,” Martin adds. 

The more challenging the sport, the 
more appealing it seemed to Dean. 
From motorcycles to racecars was an 
obvious transition. 

While filming “Rebel Without a 
Cause,” studio executives tried to 
prevent Dean from racing. But, fiercely 
independent, he drove down to Palm 
Springs to enter competition in May, 
1955. 

Ken Matthews, historian for the 
California Sports Car Club, remembers 
Dean’s first race. “On Saturday, racing 
against cars under 1600 CC, Dean took 
first place in the F Productions Porsche 
class. Sunday he raced against such 
veteran drivers as Richie Ginther and 
Ken Miles and placed third over all.” 
Matthews continues, “This kid was a 
comer. He went into the corners with 
such wild abandon, you were sure he 
wasn’t going to make it—but he did.” 

Ken Miles, who competed against 
Dean, describes him. “Dean might have 
gone on to become a very good racer. 
But the odds were against his becoming 
a great one. Most people have the idea 
that sports car racing is principally a 
matter of speed. It isn’t. Speed is a 
factor, certainly, but this kind of racing 
is primarily a test of the driver’s skill: 
how cleverly he can maneuver his car at 
high speed in and out of a pack of other 
cars, all with drivers, who are attempt- 
ing to maneuver their cars at high speed. 

“To win such a race a man must, of 
necessity, throw away courtesy and any 
inherent feeling he may have for 
another driver’s safety. This is the 
risk—a rather strange kind of sportsman- 
ship that every racer accepts. Dean was 
always too careful with other drivers. 
He didn’t care about his own neck, but 
he would not take any risk involving 
another driver. You can’t win races that 
way.” 

George Barris, custom car designer, 
was also familiar with Dean the driver. 
“He was a good racer and a cautious 
driver, but he loved to race over his 
head. Meaning he was willing to take 
more chances and push harder to 
acquire his goal by getting there.” 

Why was he in such a hurry? What 
fulfillment did racing offer James Dean? 

Lew Bracker, close friend and former 
West Coast champion driver, denies that 
Dean was obsessed with speed. “Jimmy 
-wasn’t obsessed with anything. He liked 
machines, welcomed new challenges and 
had great curiosity. When he 
accomplished what he wanted to 
accomplish, he would go on to some- 
thing else.” 

Barris adds, “It’s a good feeling 
getting out there to be competitive, and 


JAMES DEAN: 
LAST 
Sports Car. 


to have that power in your hands and 
feet. There was no money involved, or 
prestige or glory because Dean had 
that—so it was for the sheer enjoyment 
and self-satisfaction of it. 


“Its the expression of what he 
enjoyed himself. Meeting the challenge 
with his own skill, his own maneuver- 
ability, doing his own thing without an 
involvement.” 

Warner Bros. Studio did not share 
Dean’s enthusiasm for racing. They had 
forbidden Dean—their hottest prop- 
erty—to race while he was working on 
a film, so the day after he finished 
“Giant,” he bought a brand new 
$7000 Porsche Spyder. 


A POIGNANT EXAMPLE is Dean’s crash car 
(above), which the Los Angeles Safety Coun- 
cil displays as a warning to today’s restless 
youth. At left, Dean in thought. He’s been 
quoted as saying, “To me, the only success, 
the only greatness . . . is in immortality.” 


Dean took the car to George Barris 
to have some work done. Barris 
remembers, ‘The minute I saw it I 
knew Jimmy was in trouble. I’ve 
driven in thousands of cars but none 
of them gave off such uncanny feelings 
of doom.” 

On his way to Salinas to enter a 


tace, Dean stopped in Blackwell’s 
Corners, just north of Bakersfield, 
having experienced some trouble 


driving the car. Lance Reventlow and 
Bruce Kessler, also on their way to the 
tace, stopped to see if Dean needed any 
help. Dean assured them he had cor- 
tected the problem. 

Within an hour, Dean’s Porsche 
collided head-on with another car, 
causing his untimely death at the age of 
24. 

Dean’s mercurial rise to super- 
stardom made him a cinema legend 
unsurpassed in the history of Holly- 
wood. 

Dean has been quoted as saying, “I 
think there’s only one true form of 
greatness for a man. If a man can bridge 
the gap between life and death—I mean, 
if he can live on after he’s dead—then 
maybe he was a great man...To me, 
the only success, the only greatness 
...is in immortality.” 
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JOM Mx: TA 


Random Notes on a Contradictory Legend 


TOM MIX, A MAN OF CONTRADICTIONS (above left), lived his legend. His image was one of straight-shooting, hard 
riding and clean living, while his true life-style was that of a man who carried everything to extremes. Born in obscurity in 
Mix Run, Pennsylvania, he rose to a legend that 20th Century-Fox paid $25,000 a week to keep happy. Race cars, 
motorcycles and boxing were some of his favorite pastimes. 
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OT BEFORE OR SINCE Tom 

Mix has the screen had a 

western star to compare with 
his ornate splendor or box office power, 
nor has there ever been a personality 
surrounded by such mysterious, leg- 
endary contradictions. From rags to 
riches, from mortal to immortal, from a 
man to a legend, but ultimately a 
contradiction of facts. 

Most of the tales about Tom Mix 
deal with his birth, boyhood, military 
service, experience as a law enforcement 
officer and early film work. 

One book says he came from Texas, 
yet he was actually born in Mix Run, 
Pennsylvania in 1880. Another source 
states he was a lumberjack in Pennsyl- 
vania, fought in the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba, served in the Philippines, 
the Boxer Uprising in China and the 
Boer War in South Africa. It was said he 
suffered countless wounds in combat, 
yet his mother tells of only one bullet 
wound during a childhood accident. He 
was supposedly a hired gunman for 
Mexican President Madero, a sheriff or 
U.S. Marshall in numerous states, and 
also a Texas Ranger. 

It is difficult to separate the legend 
of Tom Mix and the man. But, what 
does a legend grow out of? Sometimes 
the studios deliberately created these 
images hoping to lure the public into 
the old nickelodeon, yet possibly the 
myth was created by the man wanting 
to impress the people he was impressed 
by. 

In 1909, Mix joined the Miller 
Brothers Ranch Wild West Show, which 


TOM MIX POSES sort of side-saddle atop 
Tony, his beloved horse. 


led to his discovery as a stunt rider in 
the movies filmed by the Selig 
Polyscope Company. Because of Tom’s 
outstanding ability and showmanship, 
he graduated to supporting actor and 
within a few years was put under 
contract to William Fox, founder of 
Twentieth Century-Fox. His rise to 
fame was phenomenal and at the height 
of his career, Mix earned $25,000 a 
week. 

He bought a $250,000 Hollywood 
palatial mansion, a seven-car garage 
filled with custom-made imports, and, 
in due course, acquired five wives. He 
dressed lavishly, sporting a diamond- 
studded belt buckle and spurs, had a 
string of fine horses, and indulged in 
tich-man sports. However, Mix’s image 
became that of the All-American hero 
who neither drank nor smoked, always 
remained the “good guy,” epitomizing 


the honored traditions of straight- 
shooting, hard riding, and clean living. 

Harry Woolman, a stuntman who 
worked with Mix recalls, ‘“Tom’s 
favorite sport was Polo and his most 
enthusiastic opponent became a good 
friend, Will Rogers, whom he loved to 
beat. He kept his body in excellent 
physical condition, frequently sparring 
with his trainer or with boxer Jack 
Dempsey. Race cars and motorcycles 
also proved to be an interesting pastime. 
He liked to drink and said he could rope 
better when he was tight.” 

Woolman remembers a stunt they did 
together in the circus Tom toured with 
around the country in later years. “We 
drove through a flaming brick wall with 
a lion placed in the back seat. It wasn’t 
all that dangerous, but the lion was so 
terrified, she would wet the seat during 
each performance. We had to clean the 
car after every stunt, and it was quite a 
job.” 

Ironically, Tom Mix’s life ended in a 
literal blaze of glory speeding on a 
highway in Arizona. He was sixty years 
old and he died in style in a custom- 
built green Cord. 

There were so many different rumors 
and allegedly “true” accounts of his 
demise that the truth may never be 
known. Again in his death as in his life 
there was the veil...the mystery 
. . . the contradiction. 

Tom was the greatest cowboy that 
ever drew on boots. He fulfilled his 
prophecy, “I was born a cowboy, have 
lived a cowboy, and will die a cowboy.” 
Or did he? (J 
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from the basics to applied attack and defense 
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greatest turmoil, from the 13th to 17th 
Centuries, With more than 150 photographs. 


Mr. Adams describes the tools, weapons and 
techniques of Ninjitsu—the deadly art of 
espionage, sabotage, arson and assassination. 

$302-$3.95 


TAE KWON DO by Jhoon Rhee. In a series of 
five books, this 7th-dan instructor illustrates 
the hyungs (the series of attacking and 
defensive movements) which must be 
mastered in this Korean style of karate in 
order to obtain a black belt ranking: 
CHON-JI (English/Spanish Edition): 
Directed toward the while belt’s advance- 
ment 102—$3.95 


TAN-GUN and TO-SAN: Directed toward 
the gold belt 106—$4.50 
WON-HYO and YUL-KOK: Directed 
toward the green belt 107—$3.95 


CHUNG-GUN and TOI-GYE: Directed 
toward the blue belt 108—$3.95 


HWA-RANG and CHUNG-MU: Directed 
toward the brown belt 109—$3.95 


20TH CENTURY WARRIORS. The best of 
BLACK BELT and KARATE ILLUS- 
TRATED’s famed personality features offers 
you a veritable Who's Who? of the Oriental 
fighting arts in our time, from the inspira- 
tional founders, such as Jigoro Kano, Gichin 
Funakoshi and Morihei Uyeshiba, to such 
celebrated instructors and personalities of the 
70s as Bruce Lee, Gogen Yamaguchi and Mas 
Oyama. 305—$7.95 


TAEKWON DO by Choi Hong Hi. The Presi- 
dent of the Taekwon Do Association offers 
over 1300 photographs to illustrate the basic 
and finer points of this Korean stvle of 
karate. 100-§12.00 


MARTIAL ARTS POSTERS. Vivid. glossy 
full-color reproductions of two of BLACK 
BELT MAGAZINE’s most popular covers. 
Each is a copy of an original work of art and 
is suitable for framing. 


Poster No. 1: SAMURAI (23” x 29”) 


700—$1.95 
Poster No. 2: KARATE (25” x 312”) 

701—$1.95 
Poster No. 3: SAI (23” x 29”) 702—$1.95 


FOOT THROWS: Karate, Judo and 
Self-Defense: Former national judo champion 
and karate black belt Hayward Nishioka ex- 
plores the three major areas of foot throws 
and their many applications. Fully illustrated 
with easy-to-follow photographs, this unique 
guide is a valuable reference source for all 
martial artists. 204—$2.95 


PINEAPPLE WHITE by Jon Shirota. For 
years Jiro Saki dreamed of the day he would 
travel to Los Angeles and live out his years in 
contentment with his son’s family. But from 
the moment the elderly Japanese-Hawaiian 
gets off the plane at the bustling metropolitan 
airport, he meets with a bewildering medley 
of adventures, both comic and tragic, that 
combine to compose an intimate and moving 
Portrait of one man’s efforts to salvage some 
meaning and dignity from life as he finds 
himself growing old in a world he doesn't 
understand, FI-1—$5.95 


“CUT! PRINT!”". The Language and Structure 
of Filmmaking by Tony Miller and Patricia 
George Miller. What would you do if you 
heard the call, “Kill the baby!”? The founders 
and directors of the Film Industry Workshops 
have compiled an extensive glossary of the 
film industry’s fascinating language and have 
included a look at the studio complex and 
actual film production procedures. 800—$5.50 


SAMURAI by H. Paul Varley. In the late 19th 
Century Japan’s heritage of Samurai rule 
came to an end. But the spirit of this medieval 
warrior class was not so easily abandoned. for 
as late as World War II, Kamikaze pilots were 
carrying on the Samurai tradition of stoic 
loyalty to their country by magnanimously. 
dying with hara-kiri bravery and resolve. 


900—$4.50 


OHARA PUBLICATIONS, INC., 5650 West Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles, Ca. 90016 


BEGINNING KARATE 
e & 


NEW 
FROM 
OHARA 


by Tonny Tulleners S Only $4.50 


Here, at last, is an instructional manual which brings new dimensions to a 
beginner determined to learn karate. Tonny Tulleners, an international champion, 
has brought his years of study together for a book that not only demonstrates the 
shotokan karate techniques, but also reveals the most common errors made by 
beginners. 

Serialized for three years in Karate Illustrated Magazine, Beginning Karate also 
features a special question and answer section, where Mr. Tulleners answers 
virtually every common question a shotokan beginner could have. Its nearly 650 
illustrations set an excellent foundation in shotokan karate, the traditional 
Japanese art of self-defense. CODE NO. 206 


USE THE CONVENIENT OHARA COUPON ON PAGE 65. 


